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How films can’t count 
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chief constable of 
Grampian police 
remained defiantly 
in his post last night 
despite an unprecedented 
demand from Donald 
Dewar, the Scottish Secre- 
. tary, that he resign after 
his force was accused 
maladministration, neglect 
and incompetence. 

Ian Oliver. 58, once 
tipped as a future head of 
the Metropolitan Police, 
accused Mr Dewar of undue 
political interference after 
the minister said he should 
“pack his bags and go.” 

Grampian police was 
heavily criticised in an in 
ternal police report into its 
investigation of Hib murder 
of Scott Simpson by con 
victed paedophile Steven 
Leisk last July. 

The inquiry, headed by 
Lothian’s deputy chief con- 
stable, Graham Power, con- 
cluded there was “serious 
corporate failure” in Gram 
plan’s conduct of the inves- 
tigation. It accused officers 
of “lacking professional 
rigour** in following up 
vital, evidence and con 
eluded there was a failure 
of leadership in the force. 

The findings were wel- 
comed last.night by Dennis 
Simpson, the dead boy’s 
father. 

Mr Dewar expressed sym- 
pathy for the Sampson Sun- 
ny. He described the find- 
ings as deeply disturbing 
and said they presented a 
picture of a police force 
‘ lacking in leadership. ' 

“The buck stops at the 
top and I believe that Dr Ol- 
iver should pack his bags 
and go now.” 

Ste ven L eisk, who had 
four previous convictions 
for sexual ; offences against 
children, was jailed for life 
after pleading guilty to the 
killing, it emerged during 
his trial that police were 
unaware that Leisk lived 
next to a playing field In 
Aberdeen where Scott was 
last seen alive and that offi- 
cers had foiled to find the 
victim’s body, despite 
searching the area where it 
was phly partly hidden. 

Mr Power concluded that 
the Grampian force’s as- 
sessment of its own con- 
duct, requested by Scottish 
Office -ministers after the 
trial, lacked objectivity and 
“invites speculation that it 
is intended to draw the 
mind away from the truth”. 
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bonanza 


Larry EBott 
and Michael White 




On thespot . . . Ian Oliver reacts to the results of the damning inquiry • into the Scott Simpson case photograph: donald stewaht 


On the day an indepen- 
dent report was doe to he 
published on the case. Dr 
Oliver chose to remain in 
Taiwan at a police confer- 
ence. This decision trig- 
gered the dedson by the 
Scottish Home Affairs Min- 
ister. Henry McLeish, to 
call for an external 
inquiry. 

Dr Oliver, one of the 


country's most outspoken 
police chief constables, is 
expected to receive a vote 
of no confidence when 
Grampian police authority 
meets for an emergency 
session today. But he said 
last night he saw no reason 
to tender his resignation. 

He said he accepted an 
but two of the 36 recom- 
mendations and conclusion 


made in the report — the 
corpo.rate failure of his 
force and the implication 
that lais officers had at- 
tempt* id to cover up their 
foilsrfis. 

A member of a devout 
evangelical order in Gram- 
pian, )he announced earlier 
this year that he intended to 
leave Ms post in September 
after being photographed 


kinging a female member of 
the congregation. 

The Secretary of State 
has powers to dismiss a 
chief constable, but politi- 
cal sources conceded last 
night that It was unlikely 
Dr Oliver would be forced 
to leave his post unless be 
chose to. 


Hawed inquiry, page 4 


RESSURE on the 
Government to 
relax its tight 
grip on public 
spending intensi- 
fied yesterday as 
the best set of public borrow- 
ing figures for seven years 
showed Labour building up a 
massive pre-election war 
chest 

-In an immediate test of New 
Labour discipline ahead of 
local government elections 
early next month, official fig- 
ures showed Britain within a 
whisker last year of going 
back into the blade for the 
first time since 1991. 

The Treasury immediately 
sought to play down the im- 
plications of the rapid im- 
provement in the state's fi- 
nances from the £50 billion 
hole .which opened up after 
the last recession, saying it 
was vital to maintain a tough 
approach. 

Ministers remain deter- 
mined to batten down the 
hatches on renewed pressure 
from unions and Labour MPs 
to use the borrowing windfall 
to ease Chan ce l lor Gordon 
Brown’s tough stance on 
spending. First signs were 
that they will hold the line — 
at least for now. 

However, with Labour set 
to be freed from its self-im- 
posed, two-year freeze on 
spending next year, the near- 
certainty that the Govern- 
ment will be back in surplus 
in the current financial year 
is likely to prompt demands 
fbr significantly more cash 
from the big spending depart- 
ments for 1999/2000 and 
thereafter. 

The figures released yester- 
day showed that the tough 
controls on spending inher- 
ited from the Conservatives 
coupled, with booming tax 
receipts from a growing econ- 
omy shaved the public sector 
borrowing requirement — the 



a 


gap between government in- 
come and spending — to just 
£900 million in the 1997/98 fi- 
nancial year. 

Last- year’s PSBR was the 
healthiest since the £600 mil- 
lion surplus in 1990/91, when 
government coffers were still 
benefiting from the afterglow 
of the Lawson boom. 

Mr Brown has repeatedly 
stressed that Labour intends 
to avoid the mistakes made 
by the Conservatives in the 
late 1980s, when an improve- 
ment in the public finances 
generated by an overheating 
economy was mistakenly 
thought to be permanent 

However, the better than 
expected PSBR figures will 
allow him to channel substan- 
tially higher amounts of cash 
into the Government’s prior- 
ity areas of health and educa- 
tion, while at the same time 
keeping the financial markets 
Sweet- 

Labour’s proposals will be 
fleshed out when it releases 
the details of its comprehen- 
sive spending review this 
summer, a blueprint which 
will guide spending in the 


run-up to the next election. 

The Treasury said the fig- 
ures were evidence that the 
Government’s deficit reduc- 
tion plan was firmly on 
course. “But it is only if we 
manage to adhere to spending 
discipline across the board 
through the elimination of 
waste and a rigorous focus, on 
our priorities that we win be 
able to ensure investment in 
our key public services, 
spokesman said. 

Figures for March, the last 
month of the 1997/98 finan cial 
year, showed that the PSBR 
stood at £7.2 billion. However. 
March is always the worst 
month of the year because de- 
partments tend to use up all 
their spare cash , and last year 
the deficit was almost £9 
billion. 

For the year as a whole, the 
deficit came down from £22.6 
billion in 1996/97, itself a size- 
able improvement on the 
£31.7 billion total for 1995/96. 
Excluding privatisation 
receipts, the PSBR last year 
was cut by 90 per cent — from 
£27 billion to £2.7 billion. 

One veteran Labour MP 
said: “In a year’s time there 
wifi be pressure, but not 
now.” Liberal Democrat pres- 
sure for more money on 
health and education now 
only served to unite Labour 
MPs — who believe Paddy 
Ashdown's spokesmen are op- 
portunistic and inconsistent 

But last night Labour back- 
benchers were sharply divid- 
ed as news filtered through 
Westminster, with older MPs 
and those from the old indus- 
trial areas favouring a more 
generous approach. “Health 
and education ministers will 
be licking their lips as they 
plan their bids for more 
resources.” said Rhodti Mor- 
gan, MP for Cardiff West 


Nice wallpaper, shame about the paint 


Hints of B&Q among 
the Pugin make Lord 
Irvine’s apartment 
uncool, reports 

Jonathan Glancey 




QW, what was it that 
Derry Irvine, mTiord 

Chancellor, was say- 
ing about B&Q ear- 
lier this year? lie gist, you 
will remember, /was that a 
redecorated ; Gothic Revival 
apartment an the river side of 
the Palace of Westminster 
sporting band-printed Pugin 
wallpaper at £350 a roil was 
jaot exactly the sort of home a 
peer of the realm and his lady 
wife would, or 'could, cobble 
together from weekend jaunts 
to 'the popular edge-of-town 
home decorating store. 

Well, you could have fooled 
"me.. Yesterday, the press was 
allowed to nosey inside the 
Lord Chancellor’s home, now. 
that the wallpaper Call £57.233 
worth of the precious stuff) 


has been pasted up, the din' 
mg table (a snip at £14.000) 
has arrived from Edward 
Barnsley of Petersfield. and. 
three Gothic beds have been 

installed at £49,773, the job 

lot Choice_and pricey stuff 
you would be right in think- 
ing and no. B&Q does not 
stock hand-tooled Pugin wall- 
paper. Yet something has 
gone amig s with the detailing 
in Derry Towers; it looks as if 
the Lord Chancellor really 
did send some flunkey out to 
a home decor warehouse with 
a long shopping list 
The ceilings are the give- 
away. Not only do they look 
as if they have been given a 
thorough coating with s wirly 
white Arte* plaster Ohe staff 
that - looks as if If s been 


squeezed from a tube of 
ready-made icing sugar), but 
they are pitted with horrid lit- 
tle brilliant white down- 
lighters. Naff or what? Other 
spotlights serve to highlight 


dreary paintings, and yet 
others are used (or abused) to 
supplement the bright light 
dazzling from blindingly 
shiny brass chandeliers. 

There are moments in this 
house where sunglasses are 
needed to hide the glare. And 
some of the tackier details. 

Try not to look at the un- 
gainly, bog-standard panel 
radiators disfiguring foe oak 
panelling in the corridors. 


Ignore, if you fan, the nylon 

cards that raise and lower 

Gothic Mind s in the double- 
glazed window frames. Spare 
yourself foe sickly orangey- 

sort-of-terracot te -ish-salmon- 
pinlc paint giunthering foe 
walls from foe entrance lobby 
to fiie Lord Chancellor’s pri- 
vate study at' the for end of 
t)ip apar tment 
As for 'fitted carpets, my 
dear! And what about the un- 
happy. use of brilliant white 
pmniginn at the point where 
the £590,000 spent to date ap- 
pears to have run out Or the 



flashy electronic light 


switched. The tacky beige 


plastic Ipedside phone is just 
i nail I 


one lastt nail in foe decora- 


tor’s coffcn- 
lof 


None) of these aesthetic 
blunder^, however, can com- 
pare to [the biggest fright of 
all Cor be with me, if you 
dare, to [the River Room and 
behold a| trio of gross, marble- 
ised MIpF plinths, complete 
to page 3, column 7 



A ‘suitably fey' Narcissus 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN ARGLgS ' 


If you knew how 
much you’re 
being overcharged 
for life cover, 
the shock 
could kill you. 


If you took out your life cover a while ago either 
to protect your mortgage or your famil y V; lifestyle, you 
could be paying well over die odds. 

But now that Direct Line provides Bfe cover, you don’t 
have to pay through die nose anymore. In feet, in only 
10 minutes, you could be enjoying the same protection 
you enjoy now, fbr a much smaller monthly cost* 


All it cakes is one 


call — we’D even fill the 


forms in for. you. 

If you want life 
cover at a price due 
won’t shock you, call. 



Direct Line today. 


0845 3000 233 


Call anytime 8am to 8pm witIhI.qii 
and 9am to 5pm Saturdays. 
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Sketch 


Irish ayes, right, 
left and centre 



saltL He probably thanked 

President Bill Clinton; several 
people did. 

John Hume stood up an d ex- 
pressed deep gratitude to 

everyone named as before, 
adding to the list Mr Ashdown 
himseH; though the Liberal 


Simon Hoggart 


T HE Commons returned 
to consider the Northern 
Ireland peace agreement 
Mo Mowlam, the Ulster Secre- 
tary, praised the work of 
George Mitchell, General de 
Chastelain and the former 

Finnish prime minis ter, Harri 
HoDseri. whose magnificent 
contribution to this treaty 
had, until now, remained hid- 
den from me. 

She then had a word of 
thanks for the Taoiseach of 
Ireland, Bertie Ahern, and for 
his many predecessors, con- 
tinuing with pats on the back 
and kissy hugs for Messrs 
John Major, Peter Brooke, 
Patrick May hew and Michael 
Ancram. 

She also had messages of 
thanks for various foreign 
ministers finom various 
countries. 

No sooner had she sat down 
than her Tory shadow, 
Andrew Mackay. sprang up 
with congratulations to her, to 
the Prime Minis ter, and of 
course former senator Mitch- 
ell. 

(I once attended a lunch at 
which Mr Mitchell delivered a 
splendid put-down to the then 
President Ronald Reagan. 
"When I was a boy growing up 
in rural Maine," he said. "I 
thought that the head coach of 
the Waterville high school 
basketball team was more im- 
portant than the president of 
the United States. 

'“Then I came to Washing- 
ton and learned that I was 
right.") 

Next Paddy Ashdown was 
on his feet He praised every- 
one too. Good Friday this 
month had been the best day 
since he bad been elected to 
Parliament; indeed his best 
day for the past 30 years, he 


slightly less to do with the 
deal than the ex-prime minis- 
ter of Finland. 

Mo returned to the Cray ana 
thanked Mr Hume for his 
thanks. Then David Trimble 
rose and, thank goodness, said 
that he saw no point in thank- 
ing everyone again since they 
had all been thoroughly 
thanked until they had thanks 
coming out of the ying-yang 
(not his exact words). How- 
ever, he could not forbear 
thanking Tony Blair, without 
whom this agreement could 
never have been reached. 

This was getting like the 
Bafta awards. One half ex- 
pected Mo to break down and 
shout “You love me, you 
really love me!”, or Mr Trim- 
ble to thank his drama 
teacher, who Is gay, or Mr 
Hume to accept his plaudits on 
behalf ctf the oppressed nativ e 
j Americans.. 

(Wouldn’t it be great if one 
of those award winners who 
video in their thanks from Los 
Angeles were to say. “I really , 
really wish I could be with you 
tonight, but unfortunately the 
Baftas are a pointless waste of 
time.”) 

The thanks rolled onwards. 
Mo thanked Mr Trimble: “For 
three days he worked flat 
out” Then she thanked Colin 
Parry, whose son died in the 
Warrington, bombing, and 
Rita Restorick. whose son was 
the last British soldier to be 
killed. 

It was left to Mr Trimble to 
break the mood cflavish self- 
congratulation. He pointed 
out that Sinn Fein intended to 
campaign for a Yes vote in the 
North oflreland but a No In 
the South. It was also plan- 
ning to “cherry -pick" the 
agreement, supporting only 
those bits it liked. 

Heft with a deep sense of 
foreboding. Whenever the 
House of Commons is united it 
is almost invariably wrong. 


Review 


Celebs are left 
shaken and stirred 


Adam Sweeting 


John Barry 

Royal Albert Hall 


T O JUDGE by the reaction 
to John Barry’s recent 
burst of creative activity, 
which includes a new sound- 
track album for Beeban Kld- 
ron’s film Amy Foster andan 
orchestral suite called The 
Beyondness of Things, you’d 
think he had just returned 
from exile on a distant planet 
In fact Barry has been in 
steady demand, as he has for 
nearly 40 years. But, thanks in 
part to David Arnold’s tribute 
album to Barry's James Bond 
music. Shaken and Stirred, 
the &4 -year-old composer has 
suddenly become indescrib- 
ably hip. 

His Albert Hall show trig- 
gered a minor celebrity-rush 
to South Kensington. There 
wasTRobbie Williamsand ' “ ' 
Damien Hirst Gloria Hunni- 
ford and Michael Ball, Keith 
Allen and the bloke who plays 
Dot Cotton's son in East- 
Enders. Michael Winner 
showed off his ginger suntan, 
and Michael Caine played 
master of ceremonies. 

Introducing the James 
Bond Suite, the climax of the 
night Barry thanked the vari- 
ous collaborators he had 


worked with during his 007 
years — - Newley and Bricusse, 
Hal Da vid, Ttm Rice. Then he 
paused. “Duran Duran . . . A- 
ha ... you can see why I left" 
These days, Barry ex- 
presses a preference for more 
lyrical, emotional music than 
the thriller material with 
which he made his name, 
though even the most commit- 
ted fen must acknowledge that 
the fabled “John Barry 
sound” can begin to grate 
with too much repetition. 

However, his finest mo- 
ments thrfll you with both 
their originality and their fe- 
miliarity. The first few notes 
of Goldfinger trigger Techni- 
color visions of exotic tropical 
locations, ultra-violence and 
erotic adventure, while both 
the James Bond Theme and its 
noisy sibling, 007, are short- 
cuts to a million shared cellu- 
loid moments. 

The Ipcress File, with its 
| louche brass and clanking 
cymbalon, is a masterpiece of 
sleazy minimalism. The 
theme from The Shack 
wouldn't necessarily spring to 
mind as one of Barry’s major 
i achievements , but the perfor- 
mance of itwas a riot of jazzy 
1 syncopations and thundering 
big band drumming. Nobody 
does it better. 

This review appeared in 
some editions yesterday 


Hie GuartBan Tuesday, April2l 1998 
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Trevor Huddleston, birthday, was *a compassionate advocate for the poor’, said the Archbishop of Canterbury photograph: david sai/roe 


Scourge of apartheid dies 


Trevor Huddleston, mentor to 
politicians, clerics and musicians, 
more than anyone made the fight 
to free South Africa a world 
issue, writes Victoria Brittain 


A rchbishop Trevor 
Huddleston, who de- 
voted much of his 
life to the struggle 
against apartheid 
died yesterday, aged 84. . 

The archbishop, who 
received a knighthood in the 
New Year’s Honours for his 
contribution to bringing 
about democracy in South Af - 1 
rica, was a founder of the I 
Anti-Apartheid Movement in ! 
1959 and became its president 
His assistant JUL Thomp- 
son, said he died peacefully at 
10.30am, in MIrfLeld, York- : 
shire. “He had been feeling 
HI for the past couple of days 
and he died of old age.'’ 

Bishop Desmond Tutu was 
among the first to paid tribute: 
“If you could say anybody 
single-handedly made apart- 
heid a world issue, then that 
person was Trevor Huddles- 
ton. He was my mentor and 
inspired me and many others. 
He made sure that apartheid 
got on to the world a genda and 


stayed there." 

The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr George Carey, said: 
“He will be remembered espe- 
cially for the battles he fought 
on behalf of the ordinary black 
South African.” He had been 
“a man of simple lifestyle and 
a tireless compassionate advo-« 
cate for the poor and 
marginalised”. 

. John Monks, TUC general 
secretary, said: “Bishop Hud- 
dleston was a hero to many 
trade unionists. Many people 
will feel they have lost a 
friend" 1 

As a priest of the Commu- 
nity of the Resurrection, Hud- 
dleston was posted to South Af- 
rica in the early 1940s. He 
became active in the struggle 
against apartheid and formed 
lifelong friendships with lead- 
ers such as Oliver Tarabo and 
Nelson Mandela. 

Tambo, the late president of 
the African National Congress I 
doting its long years in exile, , 
told of his astonishment at the 




Fr Huddleston, aged 47, sets off for Tanganyika 


tall white man in a Bowing 
cassock who came into- a hostel 
for blind black- women where 
Tambo’s mother was a cook, 
and raised his bat to her. For 
the first time, Tambo said be 
realised that all whites were 
not the same. 

As a priest in Sopltuatown, 
Johannesburg, Huddleston 
witnessed the atrocity of the 
forced removal of ttie black 
community — a wound which 
never healed and which was 


immortalised in some of the 
best jazz ever written by South 
African musicians in write 
The greatest of those musi- 
cians, Hugh Masekela, was 
given his first trumpet by 
Huddleston. 

He wrote a book on South 
Africa, Naught For Your Com- 
fort. 42 years ago — a blister- 
ing attack on the Group Areas 
Act and the Bantu Education 
Act which gave apartheid its 
backbone. 


After his ex pulsion from 
South Africa, he was an inspi- 
ration fix 1 a generation which 
worked in Britain for apart- 
heid’s overthrow. He founded 
the Defence and Aid Fund 
which smuggled in funds to 
South Africa for the defence of 
political prisoners and the sup- 
port of dependants. 

As he grew older he seemed 
to grow fiercer. He would 
return from visits to Tanzania 
incensed by the ruthless desta- 
bilisation of the region by the 
apartheid regime. His outrage 
and oratory filled meetings in 
the Royal Commonwealth 
Society halL 

He was an impat ient m an , 
and lived to see his ringing 
pledge to outlive apartheid 
come true. 

He was impatient with his 
allies, too, and drove than 
hard. Everyone forgave him 
because be was equally hard 
on himself. But he liked a good 
do, too, and at his 75th and 80th 
birthday parties the singing 
and the food and drink outdid 
the speeches. 

The archbishop had a pri- 
vate gentle side, too. He had a 
gift for ra mtrmnirertTng with 
children and was a friend to 
those he took on after apart- 
heid had wounded them or 
their parents. 


Obituary, page 10 


Party leaders may team-up in Ulster 


T REVOR Rees-Jooes, the 
only survivor of the 
crash which killed Di- 
ana. Princess of Wales, and 
Dodi A1 Fayed, resigned from 
bis job with Mohamed A1 
Fayed’s Harrods empire yes- 
terday, «™td speculation that 
he may strike a multi-million 
pound book deal. 

Publishing sources said the 
bodyguard’s unique account 
of Diana and Dodl’s final days 
together could command an 
advance- of at least- £500,900,- 
exduding serialisation and 
syndication rights which 
have been estimated at six fig- 
ores. 

In a statement put out by 
Tan Lucas, his solicitor, Mr 
Rees-Jones said he wanted to 
"move forward” with his life' 
following the car crash last 
August “It is for this reason 
that I have decided, with 
regret to end my present em- 
ployment I wish to thank my 
employers and Mr Fayed, per- 
sonally for the help and sup- 
port they have given me 
through this difficult time.” '- 
The 29-year-old bodyguard 
is known to have been urn 
happy with the way Mr Fayed 
bounced him into an inter- 
view with the Mirror last 
month. 

Following the paper’s seri- 
alisation of “the bodyguard's 
story”, Mr Ree&Jones put out 
a statement making clear he 
had not been paid for the in- 
terview and that as fer as he 
was concerned it was not an 
exclusive. 

Mr Rees-Jones will leave 
Harrods next month. Mr- 
Fayed accepted Mr Rees- 
Jones’s resignation with 
regret and sympathised with 
his p ositio n, his spokesman, 
Peter WlHasev, confirmed. “I 
understand that Trevor must 
do everything possible in 
order to make a foil recovery 
and ultimately to put the 
tragic events of last August 
behind him," be added. 

“HIs job will remain open 
should he wish to re tur n." ■ 

Mr Rees-Jones’s departure 
coincides with the gradual 
return of his memory,, 
following the crash, which 
left him with multiple 
injuries. 

Last mouth he gave his ver- 
sion of events to French in- 
vestigators. They are said to . 
be losing patience with Mr 
Fayed’s claim that Diana ancT- 
Dodi were victims of an estab- 
lishment plot rather than an. 
accident 

Since the accident,- which 
also killed the chaffeur Henri 
Paul, Mr Rees-Jones has 
undergone hours of recon- 
structive surgery. Two 
months ago the former .sol- 
dier was well enough to rejoin 
the Harrods security team- 
working four days a week. 

A former soldier who val- 
ues his privacy, he spends 
much of his time quietly at. 
home in Oswestry, Shrop- 
shire. 


Even MacAskW, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T ONY Blair, William 
Hague and Paddy Ash- 
down are planning to 
campaign together in the 
Northern Ireland referen- 
dum, the first time in British 
political history that rival 
leaders will have shared the 
same platform. 

But Downing Street cau- 
tioned last night that while 
Mr Blair welcomed their sup- 
port he will need time to 
focus on the merit of a joint 
campaign. 


An aide to Mr Hague, who 
made the original proposal to 
join forces, said the leaders 
will have to discuss “whether 
it will be a helpful step for the 
peace process”. He added that 
he had not heard of any ad- 
verse reaction from Northern 
Ir eland. 

President Clinton origi- 
nally planned to visit North- 
ern Ireland just before the ref- 
erendum on May 22, but this 
looks increasingly unlikely 
after Unionists hinted he was 
interfering in internal affairs. 

While the main parties 
have co-operated in war time 
and during the European 


Community referendum in 
1975. such joint camj^aigning 
by leaders would be 
unprecedented. 

The Government hi keen to 
build up momentum in the 
run-up to the referendum but 
the fragility of the se ttlement 
will be tested on Thursday 
when the Parades Commis- 
sion decides on the conten- 
tious Orange Parade ;at Drum- 
cree, near Portad-own, in 
July. With compromise diffi- 
cult, the outcome cmild in- 
flame either the Orangemen 
or the residents of the Gar- 
vaghy Road in Portae jown. 

The Parades Coir uniss ion. 


set up by the Government to 
| adjudicate on such disputes, 
yesterday banned Orangemen 
from marching down the 
Lower Ormeau Road in Bel- 
fast on Sunday. 

In the Commons, MPs ex- 
pressed concern about decom- 
missioning and the early 
release of prisoners. Most of 
the concern came from Tory 
MPs who insisted that if para- 
military prisoners were to be 
released, then the case of two 
Scots Guardsmen, the only 
soldiers in jail as a result of 
the Troubles, should also be 
reviewed. 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 


Ireland Secretary, who was 
cheered by Labour MPs as 
she arrived to make a Com- 
mons statement on the settle- 
ment defended the release of 
prisoners. "The Govern- 
ment's main aim through 
these negotiations has been to 
secure political stability and 
lasting peace fot all the 
people of Northern Ireland,” 
she said. "As a result erf the 
Belfast agreement that goal 
is now in sight’" 

Legislation to set up the ref- 
erendum and the Northern 
Ireland Assembly will be 
rushed through the Commons I Trevor Rees-Jones: 
tomorrow night [ months of surgery 
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Middle East process 


resumes 



Palestinian girls wave Union Jacks during Tony Blair’s visit to a school in Gaza. He told them of his hopes for a meeting to hammer out a peace agreement photograph: adel hana 

Blair’s peace breakthrough 


NEWS 3 


Doctors face 
trial over 
boy’s death 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Correspondent 


T WO doctors working 
at Great Ormond 
Street Hospital have 
been charged with 
manslaughter following the 
death of 12-year-old Richie 
William, who had been recov- 
ering from cancer. 

Richie died last July, five 
days after a powerful drug to 
combat his cancer was 
wrongly injected into his 
spine instead of into a vein. 
The hospital immediately 
commissioned a critical inci- 
dent report, which in Decem- 
ber found that “several fail- 
ures in practice” had 
occurred. 

John Lee. aged 34, a special- 
ist registrar in paediatric an- 
aesthetics. and Dermot Mur- 
phy, aged 34 a registrar in 
haematology, were charged 
after a police inquiry. It is 
very unusual for members of 
the medical profession to be 
prosecuted for deaths in their 
care. 

The doctors, who were on 
short-term contracts with the 
hospital, have now moved 
elsewhere. They were part of 
a team caring for Richie, who 
had a very rare form of can- 
cer called T-Non Hodgkin’s 
lymphoma, in which tumours 
come and go all over the body. 
He was diagnosed in April 
last year and was receiving 
regular chemotherapy as a 


day patient at the hospital, 
while his district hospital ca- 
tered for his other medical 
needs. 

On July 25, Richie and his 
mother, from Catford in 
south-east London, arrived 
for the last two injections of 
his course of treatment The 
hospital report stated that he 
was to have received metho- 
trexate in his spine' and vin- 
cristine in his arm.' In the 
event both injections went 
into the spine. 

Mrs W illiam took her son 
home, but returned him to the 
hospital when he became 
very ill He died five days 
later. 

The critical incident report 
made 32 recommendations for 
chang in g procedures at Great 
Ormond Street, which are 
being implemented. 

Yesterday a statement from 
the hospital said it “would 
like to reiterate its deepest 
regret to Richie’s family. The 
hospital has been In dose 
contact with Richie's mother 
and is offering its fullest sup- 
port during this difficult 
time.'' 

It added that it had been co- 
operating with the police 
throughout their investiga- 
tions. The police inquiry was 
prompted by a coroner's 
recommendation. 

The Great Ormond Street 
Hospital for Sick Children is 
one of the most famous medi- 
cal institutions in the 
country. 


Nice paper, shame about the 
paint in Pugin apartment 


London 
talks 
set for 
May 4 


Lucy Ward In Gaza City 
and David Shanock 
In Jerusalem 


T ONt Blair hailed a 
breakthrough in the 
Middle East peace 
process last night 
when American in- 
vitations to a.meeting in Lon- 
don on May 4 were accepted 
by the Palestinian leader, 
Yasser Arafat, and Israel’s 
prime minister, BiDyamin 
Netanyahu. 

After talks with Mr Blair in 
Palestinian -Controlled Gaza. 
Mr Arafat said his visit had 
“restored hope" to the. Pales- 
tinians. “I welcome your invi- 
tation to .London,” he said. 

However, serious reserva- 
tions were still being ex- 
pressed by Palestinians and 
Israelis yesterday about 
whether the London meeting 
would achieve anything. 

Mr Blair has been anxious 
to stress that hia initiative 
should not “cut across" pro- 
posals put -forward by the 




Mr Blair with Yasser Arafat in Gaza photograph- ancrewjrap® 


United States to restart the 
stalled peace process and ac- 
celerate moves towards a 
final settlement The talks 
have being stalled for a year’ 
over Israeli plans to build 
Jewish settlements on occu- 
pied land and Islami c suicide 
bombings. 

The Israelis have balked at 
the US plan for a 18 per cent 
withdrawal from the West 


Bank and a freeze on settle- 
ment construction, while Pal- 
estinians insist that, contrary 
to Mr Netanyahu’s claims, 
they are doing everything 
they can to combat Islamic 
militants. 

‘T hope very much in the 
next few weeks there will be 
meetings that can take place, 
whether it’s in London or 
elsewhere, where people can 


hammer out an agreement.” 
Mr Blair told school students 
in Gaza, shortly before Wash- 
ington formally issued its 
invitations. 

He said the meetings should 
tackle how the parties could 
meet outstanding obligations 
under interim peace deals be- 
fore moving on to negotia- 
tions on a final settlement 

The Israeli and Palestinian 
leaders are expected to meet 
separately in London with the 
US secretary of state. Made- 
leine Albright to discuss the 
mainiand-for-peace agenda. 

Mr Blair win hold a final 
round of discussions with Mr 
Netanyahu today before 
returning home, his five-day 
regional tour apparently gar- 
landed with success. 

“There is no doubt that 
people here have been im- 
pressed by what we have been 
able to achieve in Ulster.” he 
said. “It showed to the leaders 
here that we bad something 
concrete to offer and has 
helped clear the logjam.” 

Ahmed Tibi, a senior Ara- 
fat aide, accused Mr Netan- 
yahu of playing games. “The 
prime minister is interested 
in having as many meetings 
as possible so that he can 
come out and tell reporters 
that there Is progress." Mr 
Tibi told Israel army radio. 

’The point is that the prime 
minister has to agree to the 
American proposals on the 
agenda, on redeployment on 
the cessation of* unilateral 
actions, including settlement 

b uildin g." 

Mr Netanyahu was non- 
committal about what ground 


the London talks would cover. 
“We have talked of a number 
of possibilities. They involve 
the bilateral working out of 
problems, but I prefer to wait 
until Mr Blair has a chance to 
complete his rounds.” he said. 

A cabinet statement, how- 
ever, dampened expectations 
of a breakthrough at the Lon- 
don ■ meeting. “We are not 
talking about European medi- 
ation or an international con- 
ference, but the possibility of 
a meeting which would take 
place in Europe." it said. 

And Mr Netanyahu’s right- 
wing Justice minister. Tsahi 
Hanegbi. added: “The British 
are not supposed to be in- 
volved in direct negotiations 
between us and the Palestin- 
ians. They would host a meet- 
ing and by doing so perhaps 
gain some prestige which 


would not cost US any thing ." 

Egypt’s foreign minister 
Amr Moussa summed up the 
mood of Arab leaders when 
he said he was sceptical about 
the value of a London meeting 
unless Mr Netanyahu ac- 
cepted Washington's plan. 

Israeli policy was only “to 
enter into circles and waste 
as much time as possible”. 

The US defence secretary, 
William Cohen, meanwhile 
confirmed that Washington is 
prepared to fond development 
of a third battery of Israel's 
Arrow anti-ballistic missiles. 
“We want Israel to be strong 
so that it can continue to take 
risks for peace," he said. 

Lie of the land, page 7; 

David Shatrocfc, page 8; 
Leader comment and letters, 
paged 


continued from page 1 
with built-in mini-spotlights, 
on which some vulgar, and 
even obscene. Victorian statu- 
ary has been put on display. 

Here is a suitably fey Nar- 
cissus, and there a naked man 
with a bristling moustache 
and gym-toned body fondling 
a beautiful naked child of in- 
determinate sex. 

This dubious piece by one 
Edward Stephens is called 
Shielding the Helpless. Per- 
haps, but any Scottish nanny 
worth the salt on her morning 
porridge would have had it 
removed. - 

It is, in fact, extremely 
funny and an example of the 
naked bad taste that abounds 
throughout an apartment that 
one gawper compared to a 
rather sad railway hotel 
somewhere north of Perth, 
only not as good. , 


This sniping and cynical 
comparison is helped on its 
way by the relentless prints of 
famous and not-so-famous 
bearded Scotsmen that line 
the orangey-salmony walls. 

Augustus Welby North- 
more Pugin, architect of the 
Palace of Westminster, was a 
brilliant decorator. The wall- 
paper and much of the furni- 
ture. original and revived, is 
superb, but while one ap- 
plauds the efforts of the Lord 
Chancellor’s department to 
restore the apartments, awk- 
ward compromises between 
old and new. unlikely clashes 
of colours, and low-rent de- 
tails add up to a fusty hodge- 
podge. Very uncooL 

And Pugin, never a de- 
signer to mince words, would 
have set fire to the whole 
caboodle and insisted mlord 
Irvine start again. 


Sad days along Penny Lane 


Linda McCartney’s death highlights 
problems of fight against cancer 


JohriEzard 


S HOCK and .sadness 

at the death of Linda 
McCartney reached 
yesterday from ordi- 
nary -people 'in Liverpool's*- 
Penny Lane, where her hus- 
band .set one of his most ec- 
static 7 songs, to' charities' 
fighting the . cahcer- which 
killed her. 

In ' the ” Liverpool street; 
Sharon Hampton, aged 30, 
could not believe the news. 
“1 am very shocked. She 
was such a-brave woman 
and it has been a long 
struggle forher.” . 

Louisa Parry, a lane resi- 
dent, said: “It is so sad for a 
woman of that age to die of 
cancer”. 

That was a reaction 
everywhere to the passi n g 
of a 56-year-old woman 
whose tough spirit and 
Joint £500 million, fortune, 
could not find a treatment 

tosaveher. 

Last night the McCartney 
family was In seclusion at 
their home at Peasmarsh, 
near Bye, East Sussesfc, after 

flying from a pavate- ere-' 
motion at their holiday 
home in Santa' Barbara, 

California. 

. Linda's death tbere -'-on 
Friday — from a breast can- 
eer which spread- to her 


she had received experi- 
mental high-dose chemo- 
therapy followed by a bone 
marrow transplant. . 

The McCartney family’s 
spokesman, Geoff Baker, 
said Linda's relapse took 
the family by surprise as 
they '.enjoyed a trip to 
America. 

“There bad been no signs 
of any reversal in her con- 
dition and her battle 
against the breast cancer 
had appeared' to be going 
wen”. 

Linda had been more 
active in the last few 
months than ever and had 


recorded at least six of her 
own songs. Sir Paul 
McCartney was determined 
to release these as a tribute 
to her. Mr Baker said. 

“It is a terrible blow", 
said Delyth Morgan, chief 
executive of the British 
charity Breakthrough 
Breast Cancer, which 
Linda's daughter Stella 
helped to set up. 

“It Is depressing — but 
there are many women who 
have fought against' breast 
cancer and won. There are 
celebrities like Wendy 

Richard whose experience 
can offer comfort. 

“Britain has one of the 
best screening services in 
the world. What we don’t 
have is the basic research 
work being done into the 



I disease to make the next 
breakthrough”. 

This view is behind Brit- 
ain’s first breast cancer 
research centre, which the 
charity will open this 
autumn at the Royal Mars- 
den hospital, south London, 
after raising £15 million. 

Breast cancer deaths 
have fallen to just over 
1.400 a year in the UK, com- 
pared with about 1,500 
three years ago. 

Anthony Leathern, bead 
of the Breast Cancer 
Research Group, said: "The 
cause of Linda's tragic 
death Is secondary spread. 

“By the time the lump is 
detected in the breast it is 
likely to have already 
spread to grow in other 
organs. That is why our 
research is focused on 
secondary spread." 

The Vegetarian Society 
said its National Vegetar- 
ian Week, from June 1 to 7, 
would be held in her hon- 
our if the family agreed. 
Linda’s friend, the writer 
Carla Lane, said Sir Paul 
wanted only cancer 
research charities which 
ruled out animal testing to 
benefit from donations in 

memory of his wife. 

Last night the charity An- 
imal Aid issued a list of 
such charities. It included 
Big C Appeal, Bristol Can- 
cer Help Centre. Caring 
Cancer Trust Dr Hadwen 
Trust, Humane Research 
Trust, and Roy Castle 
Cause for Hope 
Foundation. 


Obituary, page 10| letters, 

Marv Tnite signs a book of condolence opened in Liverpool page 9; Snapshots, 02 page 
fflSnSM^rtney photograph: Francesco qluni j 4 












Grampian’s 
chief constable 
stood alone in 
defending the 
investigation of 
the murder of 
Scott Simpson. 
Lawrence 
Donegan 
reports 



Scott Simpson: victim of paedophile killer Steven Leisk 


Lawrence Donegan 

ENNIS and Patsy 
Simpson have suf- 
h fered many ago- 
since their 
son Scott was 
murdered nine months ago — 
but tew worse than from the 
simple words of a letter they 
received from his killer last 
week. "He was an unfortu- 
nate random choice,” wrote 
.Steven Leisk. 

The Simpsons had written 
.to Leisk in prison seeking to 
make sense of their son's* 
senseless death. They “will 
have found none in the 
-knowledge that it was simply 
his terrible misfortune to be 
playing in a park next to 
Leisk’s lodgings in Aberdeen 
when the 44-year-old con- 


Boy ‘threatened suicide’ before 
hanging himself in police cell 


Peter Hetherington 


A BOY aged 15 who died 
in hospital two days I 
after being found un- 
conscious in a police cell, 
gave several suicide warnings 
shortly before his death, an 
inquest heard yesterday. 

David Green was found at 
Hartlepool police 'station a 
year ago with a cord tied 
around his neck after being 
arrested for burglary. He was 
the youngest person in Brit- 
ain to die in police custody in i 
recent years, says the pres- i 
sure group Inquest which 
campaigns for tighter safe- 
guards for people held by i 
police. 

Described by his mother 
Barbara as a quiet shy boy 1 
who was experiencing teen- 
age problems, the hearing 
heard that David had started 
playing truant and begun 
shoplifting. He managed to ac- 
quire the tranquilliser drug 
Temazepam, graduated to 
heroin and soon found it hard 
to fond an expensive habit 
Social workers and police be- 
came concerned about his 
lifestyle and his activities. He 
was arrested after breaking 
into a house and being discov- 
ered there by the returning 
owners, Andrew and Linda 

Jenkins. 

Mr Jenkins told the inquest 
David had apparently entered 
by b reaking a hole In the side 
door. Confronted by him in 


Stuart MHtar 


T HE lawyer for families of 
the victims of the world’s 
worst K call food poison- 
ing epidemic said yesterday — 
as the public inquiry into the 
outbreak got under way — that 
his clients merely wanted to 
discover the truth. 

At least 20 people are 
thought to have died during 
the outbreak in central Scot- 
land Which began in Novem- 
ber 1998. Hundreds of others 
became ilL 

A criminal prosecution at 
Hamilton sheriff court 
against John Barr, owner of 
the Lanarkshire butcher’s 
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David Green, left, was found hanging in his cell in 
Hartlepool police station, right photograph: Richard raynor 

the lounge, he cowered, apolo- officers arrived. “I started to 
gised and started crying. "He cry and 1 said he is going to 
said he would loll himself if I Ml himself and the police 
did not let him go." Mr Jen- said *No he won't’,” she told 
lrins said. He ignored the plea the coroner, Malcolm 

and called the police. Donnelly. 

While being led out of the Gerard Tomkmson. repre- 
house. he head-butted a door seating Cleveland Constabu- 
frame twice. lary, said theofficers were ad- 

Mr Je nkins challenged a amant that David had 
police statement that David, threatened only to hurt 
who had been considerably himself, 
agitated, calmed down when Chief Superintendent John 
he was led to a police van. He Burke, of ifertie^ol police, 
claimed David was rocking agreed with RuthBimdey, for 
the van in protest as it drove the family, thalDavid’s com- 
away. meats about killing himself 

Mrs Jenkins supported her should have been passed on. 
husband’s statement that t Inquest sai d in a statement 
David a gain threatened to that David s death raised sen- 
fyimmit suicide after the two ous questions about the care 
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victed paedophile went look- 
ing for his victim. 

It was July 17 last year. 
Three days earlier. Leisk had 
sexually molested two boys at 
his flat overlooking the pa rk 
and, flushed with success at 
remaining undetected, ap- 
proached the mischievous 
nine-year-old. He handed him 
a note which said. “Hi Kid, if 
you want some of the latest 
Mega drive games or any 
computer games worth £5 
each follow me." 

Scott showed two girls the 
note and said -he would be 
back in 20 minutes. He. .was 
never seen alive again. 

The boy’s disappearance 
sparked a search involving 
Grampian police and air, sea 
and mountain rescue teams. 
One of the areas searched the 
following day, July 18, was 
undergrowth around Aber- 
deen university where Scott’s 
body was eventually found. 
With all evidence painting to 
the fact it had been there 
since the previous day. it was' 
clear it had been missed by 
the police. 

This was by no means the 
biggest mistake of the investi- 


gation. In February 1996, 
Steven Leisk was jailed for 18 
months after being found* 
guilty of hypnotising a 15- 
year-old boy and indecently 
assaulting him. A Falkland^ 
war veteran, he already had 
three convictions for sexual 
offences against children. 

He served half his sentence 
for this offence and was 
released from Inverness 
prison in December 1996 on a 
supervised release order to 
protect the public from the 
risk of serious re-offending. 
His name was on a list of con- 
victed paedophiles living in 
the Grampian area drawn up 
by detectives investigating 
! the Simpson case. 

But while Aberdeen social 
work department — which 
was carrying out Leisk’s 
supervision order — had vis- 
I ited him at his home only 
days before Scott's disappear- 
ance, the police had an incor- 
rect address and were unable 
to trace him. 

An inquiry into the social 
work department's role found 
it “inexplicable” that some- 
one with Leisk’s criminal re- 
i cord was allowed to move into 


of juveniles in police deten- 
tion and the adequacy and im- 
plementation of relevant 
codes of conduct for police. 
“Of particular concern is the 
I medical care, monitoring and 
supervision of David while In 
the care of Hartlepool police," 
it added. 

Juveniles are generally 
only allowed to be kept in 
I police op’ll as a temporary 
measure before transfer to 
local authority care. 

Although Cleveland Con- 
1 stabulary called in the Police 
I Complaints Authority to in- 
vestigate the circumstances 
surrounding David's death. 
Inquest said it was unhappy 
with the choice of a Cleveland 
police superintendent to lead 
the inquiry. 

Peter Cooper, a Home 
i Office pathologist who con- 
ducted the post mortem, told 
the inquest that David used a 
blue cord like that found in a 
tracksuit bottom to hang 
himself. 

Forensic scientist Jule 
Marie Evans said documen- 
tary evidence showed that Te- 
mazepam — used to treat In- 
somnia and counter the 
withdrawal symptoms of her- 
oin — was found in David’s 
blood. 

While it could lead to sui- 
cidal tendencies and may 
have been a factor in his 
death, it was not a direct 
cause. 

The inquest continues 
today. 


Chief constable’s 
meteoric career 
now lies in ruins 




L a wre nc e D on e gan 

N O ONE ever accused 
Grampian’s chief con- 
stable, lan Oliver, of 
modesty, bnt surveying the 
ruins of a once meteoric 
career, only his enemies 
would deny he had little 
cause to be modest. 

He . was, after all, 1 the 
youngest chief constable in 
Scottish police history, the 
author of two books on 
criminal justice and an 


News in brief 


Bail given 
to Algerians 

THREE Algerians charged 

under the Prevention of 
Terrorism Act have been 
released on bail after being in 
jail ftinee last summer. 

At the request of the Guard- 
ian. an Old Bailey Judge yes- 
terday partly lifted reporting 
restrictions covering Sofiane 
Kebflene, Farid Boukemiche, 
and Sofiane Socridi. 

Judge Henry PownaQ QC 
ruled it could be reported that 
because of delays in present- 
ing evidence to the defence, he 
bad rejected a prosecution 
request for the three to remain 
in custody . He set their trial, 
due last month, for October. 

— Richard Norton- Taylor 

Threats over 
child killer 

i 

THREATS of violence were 
made yesterday at a meeting 
in the St Paul's district of 
Bristol over the possibility of 
a convicted child killer living 
in a local hail hostel. 

Sidney Cooke, aged 71, is 
being held in a West Country 


automatic front-runner if 
any of the top jobs in polic- 
ing became vacant 

Dr Oliver has an uncanny 
knack of garnering ene- 
mies; among his peers in 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers (Acpo), his 
own officers, the press, 
local politicians and Scot- 
tish Office ministers. 

He joined the Metropoli- 
tan police as a constable in 
the early 1960s. Promotion 
followed promotion, and in 
1977 he was a chief superin- 


police station after being - 
released from prison. 

At a meeting in St Paul’s, 
Kay Foad. bead of Avon pro- 
bation service, was almost 
drowned by jeers as she told 
local people that Cooke was 
free because he had served his 
sentence, but her staff would 
make sure he had no opportu- 
nity to re-offend. 

Her audience screamed 
back at her that Cooke "would 
be dealt with” if he came to 
the area. — ' Geoffrey Gibbs 

Pay-out for 


A SOLICITOR claimed yester- 
day that British Telecom will 
have to pay out thousands of 
pounds in compensation after 
admitting it was to blame for 
ear damage suffered by some 
of its employees. 

The worst affected of the 20 
telephone operators could get 
□p to £100.000 each, according 
to Adrian Fawden. 

Mr Fawden, who repre- 
sented the BT workers on be- 
half of the Communication 

Workers Onion, said: "I have 
been notified of a number of 
other fiifltma and I am sure 
there win be many more." 


accommodation opposite a 
children's playing field, and 
that detectives were not in- 
formed that such a person 
was living so close to the 
place where Scott had last 
been seen. Hie social worker 
involved has since left the 
department 

The search for the missing 
boy continued for four days, 
during which time relatives 
and neighbours condemned 
the police for their alleged 
“high-handedness’’ . 

The investigation only 
aided when a relative of 
Leisk, who knew he was stay- 
ing next to the playing field, 
contacted police. 

Within minutes detectives 
broke into Leisk’s home.- Ini- 
tially. he said be bad been 
working on the day of Scott’s 
disappea r anc e but under in- 
terview at police headquar- 
ters, he confessed and took of- 
ficers to the lane near the 
university where the body 
had lain partly covered. Leisk 
had placed a pair of blue 
boxer shorts under the boy’s 
hand. 

“The officer who I directed 
to Scott was able to detect him 


ten dent with the Northum- 
brian force. Two years 
later, he was made chief 
constable of Central Scot- 
land, where he quickly 
gained a public profile 
which far exceeded the size 
of his tiny force. 

Some of his fellow chief 
constables considered him 
attention-seeking and pious 
(he is deeply religious). 

His popularity was not 
helped when he stood out 
against the Thatcherite 
thrust of the Sheehy report 
Into the role of the police. 

Dr Oliver moved to Gram- 
pian in 1990. It was a much 
higher profile job, but it 
was not enough to satisfy 
an his ambition. He applied 
to become the RUC’s chief 
constable and, when 
rejected, wrote to the then 
Northern Ireland secre- 
tary, Patrick Mayhew, ask- 
ing that he overrule the 
decision. 


“There are a lot of people 
who work for telephone com- 
panies or for telephone bank- 
ing or insurance. Many of 
them win have suffered hear- 
ing d amag e from unexpected 
sonic booms or piercing 
sounds down their headsets. 

“In the worst cases people 
are left with permanent dam- 
age to the inner ear, it is not 
just an annoyance, some can- 
not work again." 

A spokesman for FT said: 
"Thes e days acoustic shock Is 
extremely rare. Since about 
1991 all our equipment has 
been fitted with noise sup- 
pression devices within the 
computers and the headsets 
to protect our staff. 

“We are not saying that it 
□ever happens, but it Is ex- 
tremely rare." 

No charges in 
puddle death 

NO charges will belaid 

ova: a three-year-old boy 
found dead in a puddle, the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
said yesterday. 

Louis Wedge, from Maltby 
in South Yorkshire, was 
found dead by a disused rail- 
way line near Maltby on April 


without entering the bushes," 
Leisk wrote in his letter to the 
Simpsons. “They were left 
there on purpose to facilitate 
the finding of the body. It was 
my opinion that the presence 
of something so foreign to the 
surrounding colour would be 
noticed during the search." 

Condemned by Scott’s fam- 
ily. condemned by foe report 
into the social work depart- 
ment’s role, condemned by 
file independent police in- 
quiry and, finally, condemned 
for incompetence by the man 
who committed the crime — 
in the end, there was no one 
left to defend the way th£ case 
was handled except Gram- 
pian's chief constable. 

“1 am very proud of the way 
the officers conducted then- 
selves,” Ian Oliver said at the 
end of the trail which saw 
Leisk jailed for life. “We con- 
ducted that inquiry in a text- 
book manner. To suggest that 
we did anything less than pro- 
fessionally and less than in a 
caring and compassionate 
manner is nonsense." 

Dr Oliver said little yester- 
day to suggest he had changed 
his mind. 


Meanwhile, morale in his 
own force was in free fan. 
There was outrage in 1966 
when he announced ran- 
dom drug tests for officers. 
A steady drip of anti-Oliver 
stories were leaked to the 
press; one anonymous let- 
ter accused him of using k 
£47,000 force Range Rover 
for his own personal use — 
an allegation he vehe- 
mently denied. 

“My professional and 
personal integrity remain 
intact.” he said after being 
reprimanded by the Scot- 
tish Office for being on a 
“junket” to Taiwan when a 
preliminary report Into the 
case was published this 
year. 

Two days later, he was 
photographed In an Aber- 
deen park, in an embrace, 
with a married woman- 32 
years his junior and a mem- ' 
ber of his evangelical 
church. 
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Inventor 
Scents 

cure for 
pong of 
trainers 


■Win Duncan ' 
SpomCo Wpondeiii 


F ashion has always 
come at a price. High 
h ^?. you fgu 


jver.j tight trousers" restrict 
«i2f d n °7 to essential 
and training shoes 
tank after a month if yon 
do not wear socles. 

JJ u t British inventor 
Peter Chown reckons that 
while the first two prob- 
lems are insurmountable 
nis new aerosol pomp has 
cracked, trainer tang. 

Mr Chown’s system, 
which has already at- 
tracted an" offier from an 
American multinational 
shoe company, involves 
using the hollow sole of 
most modern trainers to 
store deodorant which a 
valve system, activated by 
the pressure of the foot 
walking, releases into the 
stinky parts of the shoe. 
Every morning one simply 
replenishes the deodorant. 

M It started when I was sit- 
ting with my wife and we 
smelt this revolting smell,’* 
said Mr Chown, 55, of 
King’s Lynn, Norfolk, yes- 
terday. “It turned out to be 
my grandchildrens” train- 
ers by the radiator. Being 
an Inventor my wife aaifl 
there must be something 1 
could do about it. 

“I started .off by looking 
-at what there was already. 
The sprays only last about 
Id minutes and the socks 
yon can put in get mangled 
up really quickly. So I cut 
open a heel on a trainer and 
found out it was hollow and 
that gave me the idea.*” Ten 
tiny holes allow deodorant 
to flow into the shoe. 

Mr Chown has a track re- 
cord as an inventor. He was 
part of the team that in- 
vented the first black box 
flight recorders for aircraft 
and he made £170,000 ont of 
inventing the bike carrier 
for cars. 

“I was a bit green then, 
selling it for a one-off pay- 
ment,” he says, “but this 
trainer technology, will 
make me a millionaire if it 
gets taken up.” 



BRITAIN 5 

[ Government backing for report despite widespread criticism 

Call for drugs education 
for children aged five 


Puncaw Ca mp be l l 
Crtma Correspondent 


T HE Government yes- 
terday backed a 
report which calls for 
children to be given 
education about drugs from 
the age of five. 

The report came under fire 
from conservative groups 
who claimed it was unneces- 
sary for such young children 
to be fold about drugs. 

The report from the Stand- 
ing Conference on Drug 
Abuse (Sooda), published yes- 
terday, recommends: 

• Drug education for chil- 
dren starting at age five to be- 
come an integral part of a per- 
sonal, social and health 
education curriculum; 

• A sustained programme of 
education for parents about 
drugs; • An increase in ser- 
vices for young people with 
drug problems. 


Roger Howard, chief execu- 
tive of Scoda. said: “When 
deaths from drug misuse are 
increasing among young 
people, it is time to bite the 
bullet and Invest in ap- 
proaches known to work. Gov- 
ernment research h™ demon- 
strated that drug education 
programmes with primary 
school children can reduce ex- 
perimentation with drugs.” 

The chair man of Sooda, 
Lord Newton, the former Con- 
servative cabinet minister, 
added: “Young people already 
know a lot about drugs from 
their friends and *ha madia. 
We must ensure that this In- 
complete and often Inaccurate 
information is not their only 
source of knowledge. Improv- 
ing drug education, for from 
glamorising drug misuse, is a 
sensible response to a signifi- 
cant problem.” 

The report was criticised 
for suggesting that such 
young children should 


receive education about 
drugs. A spokeswoman for 
Family and Youth Concern 
said: “Five is far too young. It 
is robbing children of their 
childhood to be tailing them 
about drugs at that age. There 
are a lot of rhfldpm who 
wouldn't be aware of drugs at 
all at that age.” 

Adrian Rogers of the Con- 
servative Family Institute, 
called for Scoda to be abol- 
ished. “Introducing drug edu- 
cation to five-year-olds is a 
desperate measure, which Is 
at best well-intentioned and 
at worst is simply going to 
open up appetites and desires 
as they get older. Drug educa- 
tion is unsuccessful it is a 
waste of school time, and for 
some children it will encour- 
age drug use. Scoda has sin- 
gularly foiled to come up with 1 
any measures that do any- 
thing to reduce drug abuse in 1 
this country, it should be 
abolished.” 


A spokesman for the Cabi- 
net Office, which oversees the 
work of the national drugs co- 
ordinator, Keith Hellawell, 
welcomed the report “We 
support the emphasis on 
early Intervention, including 
drug edcation at primary 
school and work with 
parents,” a spokesman said. 

Mr Howard responded to 
criticism by saying: “We can’t 
put our heads in the sand and 
pretend it’s not there.” 

The plan also suggests a 
campaign to use the power of 
the media to encourage realis- 
tic strategies, that the Police 
Foundation inquiry into drug 
legislation should be sup- 
ported, and that local employ- 
ment services work more 
closely with drug action 
teams to help recovering drug 
misusers get back to work. 


Drugs: a plan of action for the 
next century. Scoda, 32 Loman 
Street, London SE1 OEE. 
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Fashion statement: a trainer which, claims inventor Peter Chown, may now come free of 
its traditional smell if his new deodorant ptxmp succeeds photoqraph:emvid connolly 


S CHOOL expulsions cost 
millions of pounds each 
year and have led to re- 
cord levels of juvenile crime, 
according to a report today by 
the New Policy Institute. 

The report nlaimn that last 
year, it cost the education, 
health and social services 
about £81 mfnirm to deal with 
pupils who had been perma- 
nently excluded from school. 

If the pupils had remained 
in full-time schooling it would 
have cost £34 million. Exclu- 
sions had increased from 
2,910 in 1990/91 to just over 
12,000 in 1995/96. Two thirds 
had taken place in just a quai> 
ter of all secondary schools. 
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and Black pupils were nearly 
five times more likely to be 
excluded than white pupils. 

Of those who had been per- 
manently excluded, fewer 
than one in six returned to i 


full-time education. Accord- 
ing to the report, Second 
Chances, there is a link be- 
tween juvenile crime and 
e x pulsions. 

One In three juvenile of- 


fenders committed their 
crimes when they should 
have been in school, and pu- 
pils who had been perma- 
nently excluded committed 
between 20 to 50 crimes each 
before they were arrested. 

The report also refers to a 
1996 Audit Commission sur- 
vey which found that 42 per 
cent of school-age offenders 
sentenced in youth courts had 
been excluded from school. 

David Gilbertson, a Metro- 
politan police commander 
and one of the authors of the 
report, said: “We believe 
there is a direct and palpable 
link between exclusion, 

te nanting and c rime ." 

The report calls for the set- 
ting up of exclusion panels, 
made up of local businesses, 
school governors and the 
police to decide which pupils 
should or should not be ex- 
cluded. It claims that too 
often, head teachers have to 
make the decision in isolation 
and under pressure. 

Financial disincentives 
should also be put in place so 
that schools continued paying 
for the excluded pupils’ edu- 
cation. wherever they might 
end up. The report also calls 
for schools to be made to ac- 
cept excluded pupils from 
other schools so that children 
could continue with their 
education. 


Dobson jeered on staged pay rise 



Linda is paid 
less than her 
children 


OFT check on Academics plan 
petrol profits to study violence 


Envlronmeirt CcMTw ap oralotet 


David Brindle 


1 A /HEN Sian Bishop starts 

V V work as a police consta- 


V V work as a police consta- 
ble later this year, she will 
immediately earn more than 
her mother, Linda, an expe- 
rienced and highly-qnalified 
district nurse In Cardiff 

Linda’s son. and daughter- 
in-law already earn more as 
a company manager and 
teacher respectively. They 
all ask r.tnria why she puts 
up with it. 

“I’m not knocking the 
lyHu-r professions at all, be- 
cause 1 see at first hand what 
they have to do,” says 49- 
year-old Linda. “But I feel I 
should be getting the recog- 
nition for the valuable con- 
tribution I am mwlrtnp " 

Her case was yesterday 
highlighted by the RCTasa 
niatcif example of what is 
wrong with both the level 
and structure of nurses’ pay. 

r.trrrta left school without 
qualifications and did not 
start training as a nurse 
until she was 30. She paid 
her own way through O and 
A levels, a social studies di- 
ploma and, at an estimated 


S UPERMARKETS have 
not passed on to custom- 
ers the 30 per cent cut in 

world oil prices over the past 
three years, and are making 
2.4 pence a litre more' profit 
on petrol than In 1995. 

The stranglehold super- 
markets now have on the pet- 
rol market Is being investi- 
gated by the Office of Fair 
Trading, which is concerned 
that their power to fix prices 
is against consumer interests. 

Oil Price Assessment Ltd, 
which has for 25 years been 
an independent monitor of oil 
companies, says that while 
most of Europe has seen pet- 
rol prices fall by more tha n 9p 
a litre, in Britain it has been 
less than 3p. 

According to Opal's 
research in 1995, at the start 
of the petrol price war, super- 
markets enjoyed a profit mar- 
gin of 23 pence a litre. By 
January 1997 that had risen to 
3-6p, and at the end of March 
this year it stood at 5J3p. 

Although supermarkets 
have only 6,3 per cent of total 
petrol stations, they have a 
much higher volume of sales 
per station. They have 22 per 
cent of the £25 b in inn a year 
motor fuel market — outsell- 
ing Esso, with 19 per cent 
OFT began its investigation 
last summer when it was 


rfrnria Bishop: “My contribution should Be recognised* 


PHOTOGRAPH: GARRY WEASER 


David Brindle, Social 
Sacrica* Correspondent 


N URSES yesterday 

jeered the Health Secre- 
tary, Flunk Dobson, as 
he apologised for staging 
their wage rise, and admitted 
that the Government’s public, 
sector pay policy was no bet- 
ter than that of the 
Conservatives. . 

•Mr Dobson refused to role 
out staging next' year's award 
as well, at first suggesting It 
might be paid in Mf but then 
warning that economic policy 
might dictate otherwise. 

“I would hope that in the 
long run we would be able to 
get away from staging - review 
body pay awards, but I cannot 
guarantee and make, casual 
promises about that,'- Mr 
Dobson told reporters, • 
Delegates to the annual con- 
gress of the Royal College of 
Nnrslng gave the minister a 
cool reception, in contrast to 
the. standing ovation of last 
year just after the general 
election. ' 

Some delegates staged a 
silent protest over the stag- 
fog of the 3^ per cast pay 


award, and a handful walked 
out Others barracked, espe- 
cially when Mr Dobson an- 
nounced p minimum rise of 
just £122 — the first for three 
years — in the bursary worth 
£4^350 a year to most student | 
nurses. 1 

Betty Kershaw, RCN presi- 
dent, told the minister that 
staging the pay award bad 
been “no way for this govern-, 
ment to show it values a 
workforce of professional 

ni Th?same thing could not be 
allowed to happen again, “ff 
the Government stages the 
pay award again nest year, I 
won’t blame the nurses who 
will leave the NHS in greater 
numbers for British Airways 
and Marks & Spencer. Forc- 
ing nurses to leave the profes- 
sion is tragic.” . .. 

Mr Dobson, arrived at the 
congress in Bournemouth 
armed with the news of the 

bursary rise and a £14 mflUcro 

n j r rtpTawnme to extend limited 
prescribing by community 
nurses to all parts tjg 
country, but admitted 
straight away that the Go^ 
eminent's pay policy had 
been bad news for nurses. Al- 


though the aim was steady 
and sustainable growth in 
NHS pay, the priority was to 
put the public finances on a 
sound footing. 

. “l am genuinely sorry that 
we decided to stage this year’s 
pay increase, but I have to say 
we believed It was necessary. 

I look forward to being able to 
avoid it in future,” he said. 

Questioned later by jour- 
nalists, Mr Dobson said be 
was not embarrassed by the 
way he had been received. “In 
view of the fact that they are 
very upset I thought it was a 
very fair reception.” 

He looked forward to imple- 
menting pay awards in frffi, 
but the economy remained in 
need of farther strengthening 
before the Government could 
do anything different on pay 
than the Tories bad done. 

Christine Hancock. RCN 
general secretary, said the 
Government had saved only 
£84 minion by staging the 
award. Nurses had felt angry, 
hurt and insulted by what it 
had done, and had shown it 
yesterday. 

“I don't believe they win 
stage it again. I don't see the 
economic need for staging.” 



clear that control of the petrol 
market bad passed from the 
oil companies to the super- 
markets. Its report on poss- 
ible price firing Is due out at 
the end of the month. 

Peter Regnier, director of 
Opal, said: "Supermarket 
chains now occupy the posi- 
tion of price leadership. 
There is little doubt that over 
the past few months, they 
have been increasing their 
profit margins as the price erf 
oiThas continued to falL”’ 

Tesco which controls 288 
sites in Britain, denied that 
supermarkets were fall ing to l 
pass on price cuts. A spokes- 
woman said: “We always try 
to offer the cheapest petrol to 
our customers with the 
pledge that we will match the 
lowest price In any area 
where we have a store with a 
petrol station.” 

Sainsbury, with 205 
stations, also denied making 
excess profits, and said duty 
and VAT made up more than 
80 per cent of the price of pet- 
rol “Profits are very small in 
petrol retailing.” 

An RAC spokesman said: 
“We have a suspicion that 
supennarkets with their in- 
creasing dominance in petrol 
retailing may not be passing 
on the real falls in the price of 
petrol to motorists. We would 
he very concerned if they ever 
became monopoly suppliers, 
where they could dictate the 
price in any given area.” 


Amelia O— U— wn 


A NUMBER of well-built 
university academics 
have been instructed to 
give up their day jobs and 
take up nocturnal employ- 
ment' as nightclub bouncers, 
it emerged yesterday. 

More accustomed to the 
gentle noises of the college li- 
brary, the researchers have 
been asked to brave the ear- 
splitting music of the night- 
club to study the causes of 
violence among club-goers. 

This innovative research 
forms part of the biggest aca- 
demic study into violence In 
Britain. The £3.5 million Vio- 
lence Programme brings 
together 20 separate studies, 
including investigations into 
child abuse and interviews 
with some 175 murderers to 
assess what Can trigger off 
violence. 

The project will also see ac- 
ademics shadowing prosti- 
tutes as they walk the streets 
to study the kinds of violence 
they are subjected to. 

The programme director, 
Betsy Stanko, professor of 
criminology at Brunei univer- 
sity in west London, said the 
academics would be given 
some training for their new 
rate as bouncers — but all 
were naturally equipped for 
the job because they had been 
selected primarily on the 
grounds of their physiques. 


She refused to reveal which 
university was carrying out 
the project, to avoid exposing 
the researchers to any unnec- 
essary danger. 

Recent Home Office 
research identified wide- 
spread corruption wi thin the 
private security profession, 
noting that many bouncers 
were Involved in drug 
dealing. 

She said the academics 
would be assessing over a 24- 
month period what kind of 
situations caused violence 
outside pubs, bars and night- 
clubs and bow it could be de- 
fused, "Research suggests 
that a large number of as- 
saults take {dace outside pubs 
and clubs. The only way to 
learn about that is to go in 
there.” 

Funded by the Govern- 
ment's Economic and Social 
Research Council, the project 
aims to provide an improved 
understanding of violence, 
and give policy makers a 
more realistic perception of 
how it can be prevented. 

The research will try to 
stamp out the myth of vio- 
lence being committed by 
“the stranger lurking in a 
bush", highlighting how 
“most violence is systematic 
and not caused by strangers''. 
Professor Stanko said. “Vio- 
lent acts typically occur be- 
tween people who know each 
other — often in a domestic or 
familiar setting." 


Disposable nappies attacked 


SCornt mar 


T HE Great' Nappy De- 
bate reignited yester- 
day as local authorities 
aid green campaigners 
warned parents against the 
environmental impact ctf cov- 
ering their offspring with 
disposables. 

At the start of Rail Nappy 
Week, campaigners claimed 
disposable nappies create 
more than a million tonnes 
of waste a year, costing £40 
million of council tax pay- 
ers' money to dispose of. 
Most of this waste goes into 
council landfill sites, even 
though 75 per cent of it is 
untreated sewage. The waste 
will take generations to 
breakdown. 

“Nappy waste is harmful, 
unnecessary and expen- 
sive^’ said Ann Link, waste 
prevention co-ordinator at 
the Women’s Environmental 


Network, which is. leading 
the campaign. "Parents 
don't just want convenience. 
The key is what they get 
used to using when their 
babies are very little and we 
want them to be able to make 
a fair choice." 

But manufacturers of dis- 
posables, who sell almost 3 
hfllinn nappies a year, said 
there was no evidence their 
products were any more dam- 
aging than reusable cloth 
nappies, which produced 
waste through washing and 
bleaching. Philip Barnes, ex- 
ecutive director of the Absor- 
bent Hygiene Products Manu- 
facturers Association, said: 
“The conclusion of a number 
of scientific studies is that 
neither reusable nor dispos- 
able nappies have an overall 
significant advantage for the 
e n v i ro n ment" 

Disposables account for 
more than 90 per cent of 
nappy changes in this 


country, and 96 per cent of 
parents use them at least 
some of the time. But oppo- 
nents, who hope to convince 
50 per cent erf parents to use 
doth nappies in the next five 
years, claim the environmen- 
tal cost m e ssag e is getting 
through, and note the appear- 
ance of nappy laundering ser- 1 
vices across the country. i 
Real Nappy Week is timed 
to coincide with the Waste 
Minimisation Bill’s progress 
through the Commons. Sup- 
ported by the Government, it 
will enhance local authori- 
ties’ powers to prevent waste 
in an attempt to balance their 
duties to dispose of it 
To mark the occasion, wmp 
councils, alarmed by the costs 
of dealing with disposables, 
will be promoting cloth nap- 
pies. Some, including Brom- 
ley in Kent and Milton 
Keynes in Buckinghamshire, 
will offer free reusable 
nappies. 


Nanny charged 
over injuries 


Amelia G entl ema n 


A N AUSTRALIAN nanny 
appeared in a London 


^•appeared in a London 
court yesterday charged with 
causing life-threatening inju- 
ries to a six-month-old baby 
girl she was caring for. 

Louise Nicole Sullivan, aged 
26, is accused of causing griev- 
ous bodily harm to the baby, 
who is critically in in a coma 
at Great Ormond Street hospi- 
tal. In London. 

Sullivan, a live-in nanny, 
appeared at ClerkenweE mag- 
istrates court. She said noth- 
ing throughout the 19-minute 
hearing and was remanded in 
custody for a week. Her 
mother is understood to be 
travelling from Australia to 
he with her. 

Yesterday's appearance fol- 
lowed a two-day fight by doc- 
tors to save toe baby, who can- 
not be named for legal reasons. 
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Massacre 
ends peace 
in Kashmir 


Ashok Pahafwan In Jammu 


S uspected separatist 
guerrillas shot dead 
29 people in a week- 
end attack on a Kash- 
miri village. The dead, mostly 
Hindus, included 12 children, 
an Indian border security 
force official said. 

No group had claimed res- 
ponsibility for the attack on 
Friday night at Dbakikot, 
about 115 miles from Jammu, 
the winter capital of Jammu 
and Kashmir, India's only 
Muslim majority state. 

The authorities had earlier 
put the toll at 13. Reports of 
the shooting were delayed by 
the remoteness of the area. 

The killings shattered a 
fragile peace which the au- 
thorities said had returned to 
the Himalayan state after 
years of bloody separatist 
rebellion. 

“All the four Hindu fam- 
ilies in the village bad been 
gunned down and their 
houses set ablaze in the mid- 
night operation," said the se- 
curity official. 

The killing happened as 15 
guerrillas were holed up in a 
cave In a nearby village after 
an encounter with security 
forces, the official said. 

“The colleagues of this 
group had resorted to killing 
these innocent people in 
retaliation for our action and 
to break our cordon." 

India’s home affairs minis- 
ter, L. K. Adyani, told a news 
conference in Srinagar, the 
state's summer capital, yes- 
terday that paramilitary 
forces would be provided to 
keep order. 

He and Kashmir's chief 


minister, Farooq Abdullah, 
had earlier visited Dhakikot 

“It was heart-rending to see 
. . . bodies lying around," Mr 
Advani said. 

“I thin k the objective was 
to force another migration 
from that region," he added. 

The pair also visited Ahi- 
gam village, 30 miles south of 
Srinagar, where the army 
killed at least nine militants 
in a three-day battle at the 
weekend. Three soldi era were 
killed. 

Mr Abdullah accused Paki- 
stan of triggering the Dhaki- 
kot killings. Pakistan rou- 
tinely denies Indian charge 
of fomenting militancy in the 
state. India controls two- 
thirds of the disputed region, 
Pakistan controls the rest. 

"The gruesome killing- of 
the innocent people win con- 
tinue here until the borders 
are completely sealed off/’ Mr 
Abdullah said. 

Pakistan, meanwhile, con- 
demned what It described as 
the "custodial killing'’ of a 
separatist leader In the In- 
dian-ruled part of Kashmir on 
Friday. 

"The dastardly and brutal 
act, which has shocked the 
people of Pakistan, deserves 
strong condemnation." the 
official APP news agency 
quoted a foreign ministry 
spokesman as saying about 
the killing of S. Hamid, chair- 
man of one of the factions of 
the Jammu and Kashmir 
People's League. 

Police in Indian Kashmir 
said on Saturday that Hamid 
was killed in a shoot-out with 
police in Srinagar. But his 
family accused officers of 
killing him after questioning 
him at his home. — Reuters. 
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Odds against Khmer Rouge 
as end-game approaches 


Ntefc Cummlng-Brucc 
In Bangkok 


T HE sound of artillery' 
fire around the Thai- 
Cambodian border 
shows that the 
Khmer Rouge battles on. But 
it remains to be seen how 
much stomach it really has 
for the fight 

Pol Pot’s death makes little 
immediate practical differ- 
ence, either to Cambodia or 
to the Khmer Rouge leaders 
who last year overthrew him 
and denounced him in a Mao- 
lst-style show trial. 

General Ta Mok. a ruthless 
veteran of Khmer Rouge 
wars, and Khieu Samphan.* 
the great survivor of its polit- 
ical battles, provide a conti- 
nuity of leadership despite 
recent claims of a break with 
the past They are served by a 
core of experienced and well- 
trained middle-ranking cad- 
res who appeared at the 
United Nations In the 1980s 
and later at multi-party nego- 
tiations on Cambodia. 

But this continuity may be 
the Khmer Rouge's fatal 
weakness. 

Gen Ta Mok's brutal au- 



The players 


1) 


EENG SARY (pictured top) 
aged 77. A student with Pol 
Pot in Paris, he married the 
sister of the late leader’s 
wife. He became his foreign 
minister and a member of 
the Khmer Rouge's 
powerful standing 
committee but claims be 
was never in the trusted 
inner circle and never 
ordered anyone's death. His 
defection In 1996 struck the 
guerrilla group a severe 
bio w and last year he threw 
bis weight publicly behind 
Cambodia's co-prime 
minister, Hun Sen. 


The urbane, public face of 
the Khmer Rouge since 
1975. Respected during the 
1960s as an uncorrupt 
politician, he claims to have 
hadno part in or influence 
over the excesses ofpol 
Pot’s rule but must have 
known of internal purges 
and the role of the Tool 
Sleugr interrogation centre. 


played a wider role In the 
small Inner circle directing 
the movement during Its 
years in power. 
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KHIEU SAMPHAN 
(pictured bottom) aged 67. 


NUON CHEA, aged 71. The 
rarely seen or heard 
“Brother Number Two” to 
Pol Pot is tiie only 
r emaining leader said to 
ha ve shed tears over his 
death. He was identified as 
the Khmer Rouge ideologist 
but as Pol Pot’s deputy 


TA MOK, aged 74. Officially 
an adviser to Khieu 
Samphan, he was once 
known as the Butcher for 
his ruthless elimination of 
suspected enemies. He Is the 
real boss, having taken over 
from Pol Pot in a bloody 
power struggle in June. 
Supporters presented him 
as a popular moderniser 
but be was condemned by 
the latest mass of defectors 
for his repressive policies 
and harsh, authoritarian 
style. 


Past catches up with man 
who duped high society 


Joanna Coles In Hew York 


thoritarianism has sapped 
the fighting strength of the 


Khmer Rough for more effec- 
tively than the government's 
underpaid, poorly trained 
and unmotivated forces. 

Bitter internal dissent and 
mass defections last month 
forced him to flee his long- 
standing base in the remote 
and once seemingly impreg- 
nable jungle vastness of An- 
long Veng. 

Khmer Rouge cadres con- 
tinue to claim he controls 
some 10,000 guerrillas — the 
same amount as a year ago. If 


this figure were true it would ( 
constitute a force capable of 
holding out for years in the 
forest and rugged terrain of 
the Dangrek mountains along 
the border with Thailand. 
Fleeing Anlong ■ Veng. they i 
took the Khmer Rouge’s mo- 1 
bile transmitter. 

But working from defec- 
tors’ accounts, analysts con- 
clude that his force numbers 
between several hundred and 
1,000 at the most Few will be 
hardliners and most will sue- j 
cumb to collapsing morale. 

“These are people who are 
there because they had to be i 
or who thought they were in- 1 
her! ting something formida- 
ble," says the Cambodia 
scholar Steven Heder. i 

“Now they are discovering 
they have inherited some- 
thing that’s far from fbnnida- j 
ble, that can't guarantee their , 
political future or their physi- 


cal survival." Dwindling 
strength on the ground is 
matched by an Increasingly 
hostile external environment 
Pol Pot's death may have 
cheated those who sought to 
try frrm for crimes against hu- 
manity but the Clinton ad- 
ministration’s talk of pursu- 
ing his successors is giving 
extra momentum to interna- 
tional agencies, including the 
United Nations, and is in- 
creasing pressure on Thai- 
land, the country which more 
than any other is crucial to 
Khme r Rouge survivors. 

Defectors from Anlong 
Veng suggest that Internal 
rivalry over access to trade 
and business resources con- 
trolled by Gen Ta Mok fuelled 
the dissent that led to last 
month's defections. 

• haOand's apparent recent 
refusal in recent months to 
open the border far the sale of 


logs would have cut off reve- 
nue and increased the 
pressure. 

To war- weary guerrillas 
who years ago lost the glue of 
their farmer Ideological fer- 
vour, the economic and mili- 
tary squeeze can only in- 
crease the temptation to 
defect 

For his part, Cambodia’s co- 
prime minister, Hun Sen. 
has brought over a number 
of formerly hardline Khmer 
Rouge leaders with deals of- 
fering cash and official jobs 
— without too much con- 
cern for their record during 
the years of Pol Pot’s brutal 
rule. 

The most conspicuous of 
the government's at least 
nominal new allies is Ieng 
Sary, a former member of 
Pol Pot's powerful execu- 
tive. Among the latest to 
join is Ke Pauk, who led the 


break-up of Anlong Veng. 
He has been identified with 
some of Pol Pot's bloodiest 
purges. 

Hun Sen has to weigh the 
benefits of striking deals with 
the remaining leaders against 
the kudos of military victory. 
But the Khmer Rouge’s pre- 
dicament leaves less and less 
room for manoeuvre. 

“Those who cannot or will 
not make a deal with the gov- 
ernment will end up either 
dead or in Thailand." Mr 
Heder predicts. 

The academic and Pol Pot 
biographer David Chandler 


“I don't think they’ve got a 
chance. The fact is these are a 
very bad bunch of people, I 
don’t know who would give 
them amnesty. The end-game 
is getting closer and that can 
be nothing but beneficial for 
the Cambodian people." 


B Y THE time William 
Stephen Martin Joined 
the governing board 
of the Palm Beach opera he 
was wefi and truly consid- 
ered a local. A familiar fig- 
ure in the wealthy business 
community, he appeared to 
be just another of those 
who were gloriously suc- 
cessful in their thirties and 
forties and now colonise 
Florida’s famous 

beachfront 

Indeed, when he moved 
in to his new house on 
South Ocean Boulevard — 
only a few blocks south of 
Donald Trump’s Mar-a- 
lar go ■ — the neighbours 
were relieved to see him 
have the exterior repainted 
a discreet grey. 

“It was a spec house with 
an awful tangerine colour,” 
says Mary Montgomery, 
whose husband Robert is 


I well known as a patron of 
the arts. “He also replaced 
the ghastly wood trim with 
stone. Everyone in the 
neighbourhood was thank- 
, fill someone with good taste ! 
had moved im” 

But although he had 
taste, he also had a secret, 
hidden for 19 years. He was 
not what he seemed. He did , 
not, as he had hinted, work I 
I for the Central Intelligence ! 
Agency. Nor had he, as he 
told friends, taught at Har- 
vard law school. 

He was really Stephen 
Fagan, a crook who, after 
an acrimonious divorce, 
kidnapped his daughters, 
then aged four and two, 
telling them their mother 
was dead. He reinvented 
himself by using the name 
and social security number 
of a dead baby from 
Massachusetts. 

Until last week his daugh- 
ters. Lisa and Rachel, now 
aged 23 and 21, had no idea 


their mother was alive and 
living in Virginia, or that 
for years after the divorce 
she had searched for them. 

It was true that Mr Fagan 
had studied law, but at Suf- 
folk law school not Har- 
vard. His wife divorced him 
after accusing him of being 
a fraudster who spent his 
time dreaming up Insur- 
ance scams and compli- 
cated art forgeries. 

It is still unclear how.be 
bought such an expensive 
house and gave so gener- 
ously to the local opera. 

The residents of Palm 
Beach are stoicaL •‘People 
adored Bill,” Mrs Mont- 
gomery told the New York: 
Times. 

“He was a very, very nice 
man, charming and amus- 
ing but not arrogant.” 

Police have refused to say 
how Mr Fagan's web of lies 
finally unravelled. Hie is 
due in a Boston court 
tomorro w . 


News in brief 





Eurocrats’ strike threat part of phoney war 


A MASS meeting tomorrow 
of 25,000 Eurocrats is ex- 



wmaS 25,000 Eurocrats is ex- 
pected to authorise strike 
action recommended by their 
six staff associations, writes 
Martin Walker in Brussels. 
Their threats come despite 
the knowledge that a mass 
withdrawal of bureaucratic 
labour is highly unlikely. 

A phoney war is under way 
in Brussels, and after the 
Guardian was invited to at- 
tend one of the union's execu- 
tive-committee sessions yes- 


terday, it is fair to report that 
everybody knows it. 

"There are three issues 
here; remuneration, job secu- 
rity and performance reviews. 
We a re unlikely to get public 
support on any single one," 1 
said Jean- Francois D revet of 
one of the unions, Roiewai 
and Democracy. 

"Most of the public thiivir 
we are overpaid. Many think 
that if our job security is at 
risk, then we are simply join- 
ing them in the real world 


We need to make a convinc- 
ing case." 

Union officials say the- 
European Commission Is try*’ 
ing to cut staff salaries, by 
making up to 30 per cent of 
their wages depend an regUr 
for performance reviews, and 
also plans to cut pension costs 
by 15 per cent . . . 

Instead of strikes they- plan 
targeted action, to disrupt - 
crucial meetings and pay-' 
ments to- farmers and 
Europe’s poorer regions. 


‘141-year-old’ Residents have plenty to smile 
dies in Nepal about after pilot makes hash of it 


A MAN who may have been 
the world's oldest person 


Senator Kabbani is helped away by supporters of Pakistan's opposition leader Benazir Bhutto after a demonstration in Islamabad yesterday 

against Nawaz Sharifs government was broken up by police using batons and tear gas p«nt3«yv«»H: mu2A»*«. pasha 


#%lhe world’s oldest person 
died in eastern Nepal yester- 
day at the age of 141, police 
and officials said. 

Bir Narayan Choudhury 
swore by his diet of pork, 
milk,. yoghurt and rice, they 
added. King Birendra last 
year presented him with an 
award as a mark of respect. 

However, his name did not 
appear in the Guinness Book 
of World Records because he 
did not have any document to 
prove his age. Registration of 
birth and death Is not compul- 
sory in Nepal. — Reuters . . 


A SMALL 'plane loaded 
with marllnaim crashed 


/A with marijuana crashed 
Into a Detroit park at the 
weekend after being trailed 
by United States customs 
agents for 1,500 miles. And 
when some residents de- 
cided that they could not be 
of help to the dying pilot, 
they apparently helped 
themselves. 

Gloria Johnson said she 
heard a boom, saw the 
I plane hit a tree and then 
i crash Into a field next to a 
school. The pilot was still 
alive when neighbours ran 
to help, she added. 


“There were big bundles 
of drugs and money all 
around the plane- The bun- 
dles of marijuana looked 
like two big suitcases.” - 
She said she saw people 
leave the with some 

of the packages. 

“A couple of guys ca me to 
help, then grabbed the begs 
of drugs and left," Ms John- 
son added. ■ •" 

Authorities were investi- 
gating whether anything 

was removed" front' the - 

crash site, a customs ser- 
vice special agent said yes- 
terday. — AP. r ; " 
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Aid groups attack 

EU budget plans 


WORLD NEWS 7 




8tephn Bat^toi 

European Union's 
uevelopm en t budget 

fer the Third Worldis 
lDB feezed to 
mtended to help 
^rtem European countries 

^S' humanitarian aid 
erottos said yesterday 

Aronference of non-govem- 
2? w “'■Sanitations to Brus- 
sels later this week will de- 

tbat feted 
"° r j£. aid has been down- 
^aded to the ElTs Agenda 
2000 programme. 

speakers will be I 
Clare Short, the International 
Development Secretary, who 
wants the Government to to- 
CT^se its aid budget from 
0.27 per Cent Of gross national 
product to the United Nations' 
target of 0.7 per cent 
The EU is the largest aid pro- 
pter in the world, with an 
annual budget of nearly 
£5 billion. But its priorities are 
turning towards expansion 
into eastern Europe and help- 
ing applicant countries there 
to modernise their economies 
and political systems. At least 
£14 billion is being budgeted 


Europe over 
uext seven years, although 
“Hi European Commission 
gjysihe money win be found 

rn reforms nfaricKn. i i . 


^taidtonexf^S 
get will total about £i Domn- 
in’ S? cil less tlian tie 

£140 million called for by the 
European Parliament. 

Janies Mackle, executive 
secretary or the development 
NGOs, said; “We are led to be- 
lieve that the main costs of 
enlargement will come from 
savings, but we have had no 
commitments from the com- 
mission that third world aid 
wm be protected. 

"We are pushing for fluids 
for our work but we also want 
a ^rpositfontog of priorities.” 

There are ciaima that pro- 
jects in Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica, including ravaged areas 
such as Vietnam and Cambo- 
dia, are already losing funds. 
Even north Africa, a declared 
EU priority, may suffer cuts. 

Rehabilitation aid, funding 
projects which help to restore 
hous ing, education and infra- 
structure after wars and natu- 
ral disasters, has been cut by 
a third since the early Nine- 


ties. The budget, originally 
supposed to be about £70 mil- 
uon. never got beyond £50 mil- 
hon and is now down to about 
£30 minion a year. 

Specific projects to help 
women to the developing 
world are being rejected and 
even In priority areas, such 
m Algeria, projects to assist 
the integration of women and 
unemployed youngsters into 
the economy have been lost. 

There are signs of panic 
a n 'i o n g commission officials 
preparing a response for this 
week’s conference. None was 
available yesterday. 

Applicant east European 
states are unlikely to contrib- ! 
ute aid. Most have no such | 
overseas budgets. 

At the same time as its en- 
largement programme, the 
EE7 will hold talks with the 71 
countries from Africa, the Ca- 
ribbean and Pacific regions 
which have signed the 1975 
Lome convention to promote 
economic development, due to 
be renewed in 2ooo. 

Its declared targets are the 
promotion of human rights, 
private enterprise and democ- 
racy — similar to those the 
EU wants in eastern Europe. 



Warders demonstrate outside Villenenve-les-Magnelonne jail near Montpellier in a national protest at working conditions photograph: christophe smon 


•?vsrS£L Lie of the land feeds Arab an 9er 


Jon Hentoy 81x1 mmy Finns seem as 

upset by the Church’s treat- 

• ment erf its two turbulent 

INNERS fretting about priests as by their remarks, 
the fete awaiting them The bishops gave Mr 


.the fete awaiting them 


V^in the hereafter may Arola a mild roasting, but 
like to consider a move to decided against for- 

Finland, where a leading mal action. And despite 
minister of the normally holding a flail Inquiry into 


austere Lutheran Church 
has declared that hell does 


Mr KylHainen’s book, they 
voted against punishing 


not exist and everyone will Mm — apparently because 


end up in heaven anyway. 

“It’s an entirely false con- 
struct,” said Antti Kyi- 
liaiuen, a Hel sinki priest 
and author of a book that 
has sparked a furious row 
among the generally docile 
Finnish faithfhl. “Fire, 
brimstone and eternal tor- 


doing so would have in- 
fringed on his right to free 
speech. 

“The Church is a broad 
one and must rise above 
conflicting views a n d inter- 
pretations the Bishop of 
Helsinki, Eero Huovtnen, 
said. “Priests have the 


ment — they’re all part of f right _ of free speech and 


the same sad myth. 1 


personal opinions as much 


Adding fhel to the flames as anyone else.” 


on earth is another out- 
spoken minister, OXli 


The protesters are not so 
sure. Frustrated by the 


Arola, who told a news- j bishops* forgiving nature. 


paper last week that Jesus 
Christ was “in all probabil- 
ity” married to Mary Mag- 
dalene, and that the immac- 
ulate conception and virgin 
birth were “highly unlikely 
ever to have happened”. 


they have appealed to the 
parliamentary ombudsman 
and the supreme adminis- 
trative court 
“It’s heresy pure and 
simple,” said Esko Vester- 
inen. aged 68, a churchgoer 


While 85 per cent of in the south-western town 
Finns nominally belong to of Turku. “Where do we 
the national Lutheran stand if our priests, start de- 
Church, only about 15 per nylng the existence of hdl? 
cent regularly attend ser- These man need to see the 
vices. But most of them light” 
seem to have written angry • A Finnish drunken 
letters protesting at the driver who rammed his car 
ministers' remarks, saying into a Santa sledge pulled 
they amount to heresy. by reindeer last Christmas 
“We’re beginning to lose escaped with a light sen- 


count,** said a Church tence yesterday. The judge 


spokesman, Petri Tor- 
stiainen. “Xt*s unprece- 


sald the man, aged 69, de- 
served leniency because his 


dented; certainly Into the surprise at seeing Father 
thousands. Fm sure these Christmas was partly to 


comments were Intended to 
encourage a healthy de- 
bate, not out-and-out 
rebellion.” 



blame for the crash. The 

driver, whose blood alcohol A Bedouin stands beside the ruins after Israeli border police razed her family borne near the Israeli settlement of Qidar on the West Bank 


Germany’s 

guerrillas 

callitaday 

Ian Traynorln Bonn 

M GENERATION of leftwing 
#%terrorism In Germany 


Ian Traynor bi Bonn Ad a la Gooch In Madrid 

A GENERATION of leftwing O PAIN’S counter terrorist 
terrorism in Germany O operations in the Basque 
■came to a formal dose yester- country are in disarray after 
day shea the Red Army Fao- the discovery that secret ser- 
tinn, the guerrilla and terrorist vice agents have been file- 
organisation bom in the radi- gaily bugging the separatist 


cal student revolts of fee 1960s. 
ann ounced it was disbanding. 

An eight-page statement, 
regarded as authentic, admit- 


level was only slightly over 

the limit, was fined £150. | Qpg jp fj Ve ISTOeliS jS 5*1 Arab. 

But many find themselves living 
Illegal bugging lives that contradict the founding 
endangers father’s vision of equality. 
Spanish agents Julian Borger 

reports from 
Wadi Naam in 
the Negev, 
where Bedouin 
find traditions 
and houses 
bulldozed 


PHOTOGRAPH: GR£G MAH1NOV1CH 


seen their way of life obliter- year-old -truck driver, pre- 
ated. These include the Bed- ferred life in the village. 


onto, whose herding grounds 
are being absorbed by Jewish 
forms and whose villages are 


"Most Bedouin are shep- 
herds. They live with their ani- 
mals In open places. In the 


should have the same rights as pie, Ayman and and Adll Qaa- 
themselves. dan, tried to buy property in 

After 50 years of statehood, the Galilee village of Katzir, 
Israel has yet to decide the Jewish-run local council 


being bulldozed at an acceler- town, it is very closed. People 
a ting pace. Once a quiescent, are concentrated together and 


whether its Arab citizens are 
indeed equal before the law. 
The confusion dates back 50 



even loyal community, the get more diseases,” he said. years ago when David Ben- 
Bedouin are being sucked into Mr Farawna was holding the Gurion made his famous deda- 
a worsening conflict with the green flag of the Islamic Move- ration of independence, 
state over the essence of their ment at a recent demonstra- He promised a state that 
identity: the land. tion to mark Land Day. Ihe would ensure "complete equal- 

ise ramshackle and forlorn Islamists have always been a ity of social and political rights 
village of Wadi Naam lies at dominant force among Israel’s to all its inhabitants 
the heart of the Azazmeh Arabs, but they are becoming irrespective of religion, race or 
tribe's traditional grazing land increasingly outspoken. On sex”, and he appealed to the 
to the Negev desert, five miles the podium on Land Day an state's remaining Arab 


identity: the land. 


blocked the purchase. 

The case went to the su- 
preme court, which has yet to 


The ramshackle and forlorn Islamists have always been a 
village of Wadi Naam lies at do m i n a n t force among Israel's 
the heart of the Azazmeh Arabs, but they are becoming 
tribe's traditional grazing land increasingly outspoken. On 
to the Negev desert, five miles the podium on Land Day an 


gronp ET A’s po litical wing. 

A magistrate investiga t i n g 
allegations by Herrl Bata- 
suna, a legitimate political 


ted the defeat of an almost 30- party, that the Cesld secret 
year-old armed underground service had monitored phone 


campaign to overthrow the 
“constitutional order” of post- 
war- Germany. 


calls and conversations at its 
offices has revealed that no 

surveillance permit was ob- 


Israel at 50 


south of Beer Sheva. A thou- Islamist orator was berating inhabitants to "preserve peace 
sand Bedouin live here, but it the passivity of his followers. I and participate to the upbuQd- 

does not appear on Israeli 

maps. The state refuses to rec- 

More than half the Jewish teenagers 
.tqsfeer are home to 60.000 polled said they did not believe Arab 

citizens should have the same rights 

denied access to electricity and 

water mains, tite village is har- “We are so peaceful and j ing of the state on 


years ago when David Ben- make up its mind awl 
Gurion made his famous decla- last month to the parting to 
ration of independence. settle out of court to save the 

He promised a state that judicial system the i»oiiHr«i 
would ensure "complete equal- embarrassment of unravelling 
ity of social and political rig ht s Israel’s founding 

to all its inhabitants contradiction, 
irrespective of religion, race or The Qaa dans were pre- 
sex”, and he appealed to the vented from buying property 
state's remaining Arab by a legal finesse by which the 


project today. Urban guerrilla 
activity in the form of fee 
RAF is now history.” 

The fectian was founded by 
Ulrike Meinhcf and. Andreas 


to the Negev desert, five miles the podium on Land Day an state’s remaining Arab by a legal finest by which the 

south of Beer Sheva. A thou- Islamist orator was berating inhabitants to "preserve peace land was transferied to the 

sand Bedouin live here, but it the passivity of his followers. and participate to the upbuild- Jewish Agency, a body which 
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wires leading to fee flat above 
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fiie face of defeat by Jewish name of “preserving the world. Our national loyalty is state. The two undertakings Jewish Agency chief; Avram, 


Israel at 50 is defined as forces and accept Israeli chi- 
nch by what is misstog from zenship, unlike more than 


environmenr. 
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Declaring war on “imperi- Egln newspaper, consia* 
aiism” and “monopoly capi- ered .ETA’s mouthpiece, pu b- 
talism”, the ringleaders fished a photograph at fee 
moved from borning 'depart- weekend of a man it said was 
ment. stores to-cbHabocafion one of the agents, 
with Middle Eastern terror- his address and the addresses 


700,000 of their kin who fled to Mubarak Farawna’s house two The desire cf many Bedouin 
the refugee camps cf the West years agp and left it a pQe cf fear acceptance by Israel has 
Bank, Gaza and beyond. rubble. He moved his family to gone unrequited, in an opinion 


particularly over the Issue of and mflnenrp Israel’*. 


The desire of many Bedouin territory, and never more so The land confiscations may 


fished a photograph at the Nor is there an Arah. 
weekend of a man it said was Although one in five Israelis 


Some of those who stayed 
have prospered, especially in 
fee coastal cities of Jaflh and 


rubble. He moved his family to gone unrequited, in an opinion wing government, for which 
government-approved housing poll in January, more than the need to Judalze the land 
to a nearby town purpose-built half the Israeli Jewish teen- takes precedence, 
to concentrate the Bedouin agers questioned said they did Legal redress is hard to 


than under the present right- have a more immediate influ- 
wing government, for which ence. Azmi Bishara, an Arab 
the need to Judalze the land parliamentarian, declared at 


Wadi Naam: "If there is no 
basic solution to the problem, 


ists, complicity with the com- 
munist regime of the then 
east Germany, and .spectacu- 
lar hijacks and kidnappings 
of leading Germans. - 


of his relatives. 

Security analyst s sa y 
Spain’s intelligen ce net work 
in the Basque country — a 
key element in the fight 


(nearly 1 million) is an Arab, I Haifa. But many others have ( population. Mr Farawna, a 35- 1 not believe Arab citizens | come by. When an Arab cou- 1 there will be an explosion. ” 
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stoves burning coal and wood cause he bad no money for a 
to keep out fee cold during workshop, 
the six-month winters when The stove, called Ger 2, was 


nent victim, shot dead in 1977. from fee governing Popular 
Yesterday's statement - cote Party and their families coum 


.HRON3C air pollution temperatures fall as low as 
Jin the coldest capital minus 35C. 

'etty in the world is to The flumes produce a smog 


ceded “errors” in operations 
and thinking, arguing feat the 
terrorists had been, mistaken 


be extended-to Cesid agents. . _ _ 

The bugging scandal has t30,D00^gra 

embarrassed the prime minis- eiffi Office. 


be curbed with the help of a which causes severe respira- 
SSOJJOO grant from the For- tory diseases to c h il d ren and 


fciiiH many people each year. 

A local man designed a new 
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to build and market ft be- Most of the two million tween three and four cubic 
cause he had no money for a people to fee Mongolian court- metres of wood. The new 
workshop. tryside bum dry dung to keep stoves wfll reduce the amount 

The stove, called Ger 2, was them warm, but in the city of coal needed to heat fee capi- 
tested by fee University of there Is only low quality coal tal from 150,000 tonnes to toss 
London for heating and cook- and wood from local forests, than 50,000 tonnes, 
ing qualities. John Durham, which are often illegally The Mongolian environ- 
the‘ British ambassador to felled. The forests are also ment ministry says that word 
Ulaanhaatar, made an appli- damaged by fee smog which of the new stove has spread 
cation to the Foreign Office's causes acid rain. and hundreds have asked to 

new environment fund, to winter the average family buy them. Once fee factory is 
which gives grants of up to in a ger bums between four to production it will be sup- 
£600,000 a year. and six tonnes erf coal and be- ported by sales. The stove: 


will soon pay for themselves 
in reduced foel bdls. 

The environment fund was 
established by Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary, who 
says he wants to emphasise 
evironmnetal issues to fer- 


ment ministry says that word eign policy. Among its other 
of the new stove has spread projects are conservation of 
and hundreds have asked to - brown and hawksbiil turtles 
buy them. Once the factory is in Barbados and a reafforesta- 
to production it will be sup- tion programme on the Pit- 
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W OULD you believe 
it. she’s done it 
again. For the third 
time in 10 months, my 
friend Helen Brlnton. the 
android MP for Peterbor- 
ough, encounters train 
crime. In June, she was 
pick-pocketed (“mugged”, 
as she put it) at Victoria. In 
November she fell asleep on 
board and lost a purse. And 
now she reports to police 
fin ding a fellow passenger 
(semi-naked and crying), 
who claimed that two men 
stole her bag before trying 
to rape her. Later, the wom- 
an admitted she had lost the 
handbag, thus flashtoe Hel- 
en's hopes of another audi- 
ence with Jack Straw. Helen 
was travelling to Kent with 
fellow MP Derek Wyatt, 
whose former Job as a direc- 
tor of BSkyB’s computer 
channel is thought signifi- 
cant. If he was indeed tin- 
kering with her positronic 
wiring, we pray this in- 
volved refinements to her 
mode of transport micro- 
chip. Coach, car, helicopter, 
sedan chair, scooter, tricy- 
cle, levitation or llama . . . 
anything to get you home to 
Kent Helen, but please, in 
the name of God. no more 
trains. 


W HERE Mr Wyatt — 
the man who 
retains a “direc- 
tor” of both his parliamen- 
tary and constituency of- 
fices — has made the 
journey one way, Tim Allan 
moves in the opposite direc- 
tion. Tim is off to a £100,000 
JobatBSkyB . . .and this 
Leaves a vacancy as Alastair 
Campbell’s number two. 
Frankly, I am interested. 
An initial call to Number 10 
Is encouraging. On hearing 
the word “Guardian”, a 
press officer asks: "It 
wouldn’t happen to be the 
Guardian Diary, would It?” 
It would. “Ah, I'm afraid we 
don’t take you seriously. In 
fact, we don’t take you seri- 
ously at all.” A good start 
then (21 seconds is a new 
endurance record). The for- 
mal letter comes next. 


M ANDY Mandelson, 
the disaffected mem- 
ber for Hartlepool 
(he craves a portfolio, but 
Mr Tony won’t give him 
one) has been victimised at 
his Notting Hill home by 
drunken Hooray neigh- 
bours, a so-called rival 
reports. Last month, in- 
deed, two city boys — • one 
only in boxer shorts “and a 
pair of white Duffy hand- 
cuffs” —rang his bell at 
8am. However. It seems the 
torment may be over. Oofy 
Wegg-Prosser stepped in, 
and had a word with a mu- 
tual acquaintance of him- 
self and the miscreants. Hey 
presto, last week the cretins 
popped over the road, bear- 
ing champagne by way of 
apology. Oofy Is coy about 
the miscreant’s identities, 
but investigations are al- 
ready underway. 


A S a result of this 
tough stance on 
crime. Diary pundit 
Steptoe has slashed the odds 
against Oofy becoming 
Labour’s official Beat Ken 
candidate in the race to be- 
come Mayor of London. In 
what is a rapidly fluctuat- 
ing market, the West High- 
land terrier is reforming 
his book overnight and the 
new odds on all runners 
will appear here tomorrow. 


T HE evangelical pres- 
ence of Mr Tony Blair 
is a beacon to the 
world, and has now caught 
fire in the Philippines. 
Among the 82 candidates up 

against imelda Marcos in 

the presidential elections of 
May 11, reports the Fortean 
Times, is a certain Mario Le- 
gaspL Mr Legaspi, who 
wears a robe and carries a 
staff, is standing simply as 
“God”. It would be imperti- 
nent to wish Him luck. 




Yes, there were sex and drugs, but 
1 968 was about far more than that 


Jonathan 


Steele 


T HANKS to a reader 

who rings with news of . 
Bill Clinton. During 
his visit to Birmingham for 
the G8 conference, the Pres- 
ident will be staying at the 
Swallow HoteL 



A S the 30th anniversary 
of May 1968 approaches, 
the first retrospectives 
have a peculiar spin. They 
claim todays French students 
believe the campus revolts 
which led to a general strike 
and the paralysis of French 
industry started because of 
segregated dormitories and 
“the girls wanted access to the 
boys’ rooms". 

Long before 1968, the 60s 
had got their label "swing- 
ing”. Marketing departments 
correctly identified a new 
youth culture with its own 
tastes in music and fashion, 
and independent spending 
power. The sexual revolution 
and a new in-your-face drug 
culture were obvious to ah. 

1968 made that spirit of 
rebellious autonomy political. 
If the 60s were about society, 
1968 was about the state. It 
was an amazing year, with 
mass demonstrations and 
street fighting in almost every 
major Western country as 
well as Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, then under Soviet dom- 
ination. 

The issues in every country 
differed, but a common thread 
of outrage and idealism ran 
through them alL It was, as 
Eric Hobsbawm put it in The 
Age Of Extremes, “the single 
moment in the golden years 
after 1945 which corresponds 
to file simultaneous world up- 
heaval of which the revolu- 
tionaries had dreamed after 
1917”. 

Of course it took place in a 
hugely different world. The 
1968 events exploded out of 
affluence and social stability, 
not out of trench warfare, 
starvation, and the collapse of 
nations. They were a revolt i 
against consumerism and the 
complacency of the r uling 
generation. They were politics 
driven by conscience rather 
than theory. It wasn’t only 
that “our” goals were Just 


unlike “theirs”. So were our 
methods. “We” used collective 
action to topple leaders: baby- 
burning Lyndon Johnson, 
who in March 1968 abandoned 
his hopes for a second term, 
and C h arles De Gaulle who 
staggered through 1968 but 
quit a year later. “They" used 
the coward’s method of assas- 
sination : Che Guevara (In 
1967), Martin Luther King, 
and Rudi Dutschke (who was 
wounded, but never fully 
recovered). 

Thanks to television, which 
for the first time transmitted 
Images of protests around the 
world, they spread like a for- 
est fire through the global vil- 
lage. People had an invigorat- 
ing sense they were part Of a 
movement which was interna- 
tional and internationalist. 
The central target was the 
Cold War and its phoney pre- 
sentation of a conflict of White 
Hats versus Black Hats. 1968 
targeted imperialism and its 
bloodiest crime, the American 
war on Vietnam. “We want to 
join with the new humanity, 
not support a dying empire,” 
as a defendant Tom Hayden, 
put it during the Chicago Con- 
spiracy Trial. 


I N THE United States the 
anti-war struggle was inex- 
tricably linked with black 
liberation, and 1968 was the 
culmination of a protest 
which had gathered strength 
for years. Liberal 30- and 40- 
somethings In the US and 
Europe were dazzled by the 
Kenned ys, but the 1968-ers 
saw Camelot as a glitzy ve- 
neer for an unchanged “power 
structure". 

Jack’s Bay of Pigs invasion 
of Cuba and his despatch of 
the first American military 
advisers to Vietnam proved 
him a worse imperialist than 
fuddy-duddy Eisenhower. His 
brother Robert was the Attor- 
ney General who foiled to con- 


front the racists who ran the 
Deep South. During the Free- 
dom Summer of 1964 we ex- 
ploited the irony of one of the 
more oddly-named red-neck 
towns and added a sarcastic 
refrain to our defiant songs: 
“There is a town in Missis- 
sippi called Liberty, there is a 
department in Washington 
called Justice . . ." 

By 1968 the black struggle 
and the anti-war movement 
had fused, largely because so 
many conscripts sent to the 
killing-fields of Indochina 
were black. Muhammad All’s 
heroic cry (in 1967) “Hell No, I 
won't Go” helped to radicalise 
Martin Luther King. 

France had the most famous 
1968; hence the year's identifi- 
cation with May, although the 
first protests broke out in 
March. What made them 
unique was the way they 
spr ead from the campuses and 
fired thousands of young 
workers to outflank the trade 
j union leaderships and occupy 
their factories. 

An underlying element was 
anger at the way a section of 
the older generation sup- 
pressed their collaboration 
with the Nazis. When even the 
French Communists, despite 
their resistance record, 
branded Paris student leader 
Daniel C-ohn-Bendit a German 
Jew, thousands of demonstra- 
tors shouted: “We are all Ger- 
man Jews." In Germany war- 
guilt was obviously a more 
powerful issue. Complicity 
with Hitler led to complicity 
with Vietnam, and it was no 
coincidence that the biggest 
protests took place in West 
Berlin, America's German 
showcase. 

It is often said that France's 
May 1968 came closest to top- 
pling the system. That honour 
should go to the rebellion in 
Prague. Its focus was Soviet 
imperialism. The demand for i 
change united not just stu- ' 


There’s one surefire way to revive hopes for peace in the Middle East 


A miracle will suffice 


David Sharrock 


T ony blair looked 
mildly disorientated 
by the Israeli prime 
minister Binyamln Netan- 
yahu's offer to “go any- 
where . . . and possibly to 
London” in the next four 
weeks if it helps to get the 
Middle East peace process 
rolling again. 

At first glance it looked 
as if the Wizard of Stor- 
mont had waved his wand 
again and in the blinking of 
an eye turned on their 
heads all the dire predic- 
tions of the dark days com- 
ing. But while Mr Blair Is 
happy to take credit for 
bringing the spirit of the 
Ulster agreement with him 
to the Middle East, he is 
wise enough not to press 
comparisons. 

The Ulster plantations 
happened nearly half a mil- 
lennium ago: today messi- 
anic Jewish settlers are 


?H11 intent on populating 
the strategic hilltops of 
their Biblical “Judea and 
Samaria”, even as the Pal- 
estinians of the West . Bank 
struggle to squeeze an extra 
percentage point out of Ne- 
tanyahu. in Israel’s long- 
delayed second-phase with- 
, drawaL 

Yet every public opinion 
survey here demonstrates 

as in Northern Ireland — 

a clear majority in favour 
of compromise. In the 
Middle East that means 
Land for peace, the m i ssion 
statement of the Oslo ac- 
cords. But it has proved to 
be a formula so divisive 
that at the last general elec- 
tion the country split right 
down the middle, giving the 
rlgbtwing anti-Oslo half the 
slenderest of majorities to 
govern. 

Since then, Netanyahu 
I has learned to live with 
Oslo rather than destroy it 
as he once promised. The 
lesson is that the peace pro- 


cess is irreversible, even if 
in times as troubled as 
these it can seem other- 
wise. It might not look so 
from a distance but he has 
joined the ranks of the 
sacred cow slaughterers. 
“Greater Israel” will 
wither and In its place a 
Palestinian state will rise 
alongside the Jewish state. 
It comes down now to hard 
haggl in g over the price and 


Which is where Washing- 
ton — with the European 
Union as Junior partner — 
comes in. The solution 
which emerged 10 days ago 
at Stormont was on the 
table two years ago. but 
just out of reach. The same 
is true in the Middle East 
today. 


I T IS not lack of will 
which prevents Netan- 
yahu from acting — and 
on this crucial point we 
have the assurance of Tony 
Blair, who is “convinced” 


that the Israeli prime min- 
ister is "serious” about 
making Oslo work, albeit in 
adapted form. His problem 
is parliamentary arithme- 
tic too. The smaller voices 
in bis coalition, those 
which still dream of | 
Greater Israel, now wield 
disproportionate power. 
They are holding the major- 
ity of Israelis to ransom. 

Witness yesterday's cabi- 
net statement which 
doused Netanyahu’s dra- 
matic offer of a London 
summit in cold water. The 
reality is that, however 
much pressure Washington 
brings to bear in the com- 
ing weeks, there can be no 

fundamental breakthrough 
this side of a general 
election. 

Even more depresslugly, 
the rise of the religious 
right and the fragmenta- 
tion of the old political 
hegemony into a' kaleido- 
scope of special' and ethnic 
Interest groups, spells fur- 


ther disaster for the left, 
where the Oslo enthusiasts 
dwell. Labour leader Ehud 
Barak has embarked upon 
a brave charm offensive 
among the Sephardic Jew- 
ish community — those 
whose roots are in Middle 
Eastern and North African 


V... V, 
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W HY does Britain sell 
arms to dictator- 
ships? The answer’s 
obvious, isn't it? To boost the 
balance of payments by ex- 
panding exports. A good ex- 
ample was the.flood of Brit- 
ish-made military equipment 
which poured into Saddam 
Hussein’s Iraq after the end of 
the Iran-Iraq war in 1988. The 
official estimate for the value 
of that equipment is £630m. 
This would have given a big 
boost to the British balance of 
payments if only the equip- 
menfc had been paid for. But it 
wasn’t. Sad dam Hussein 
wouldn't (or couldn't) pay up. 

Some of you cynics who 
read this column might say. 
“Serve those greedy arms 
companies right." But you'd 
be wrong. The arms compa- 
nies didn't lose a penny. They 
were insured by the govern- 
ment through the Export 
Credits Guarantee 
Department 

Thanks to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at the time, 
John Major, the ECGD gave 
specially generous terms to 
the exporters of arms to the 
butcher of Baghdad. The huge 
loss to the British balance of 
payments had to be met by the 
good old taxpayer. 

There must be something 
about the figure £600m of Brit- 
ish arms sales which alerts 
dictators everywhere. The 
ECGD has insured £654m of 
British defence equipment ex- 
ports to Indonesia. That 
would give a big boost to the 
British balance of payments, 
if only the equipment is paid 
for. But the Indonesian dicta- 
torship is in deep economic 
crisis. No one really imagines 
that British arms companies 
will see much of their £654m, 
not that they will care very 
much because they will get 
the money back firom the good i 
old taxpayer. So, you see, it’s 
export and die. We sell arms to 
dictators to save our econo- 
my. Freedom-fighters in the 
dictators’ countries die. And ! 
we end up paying. 


dents, intellectuals, and fac- 
tory workers but a significant 
slice of the country's Commu- 
nist party managers. Long be- 
fore Tony Blair’s sound-bite 
“Third Way”, Alexander Dub- 
cek and his fellow reformers 
proclaimed they were looking 
for a third way between capi- 
talism and die Soviet-style 
central plan. Where their 
movement might have led is 
unclear, though it was 
watched sympathetically by 
several young Russians in 
Prague who later became ad- 
visers to Gorbachev. Unlike 
France’s May days, the 
Prague spring affected every 
social sector and age group. 
Only foreign intervention 
could end it, — and did. 

Did 1968 have a common 
legacy in the various 
countries? In the history of 
the millennium was it a flash 
in the pan? It certainly helped 
to end the Vietnam war, al- 
though It took five more years 
to get the Americans out It 
created a new consciousness 
of First World depredations in 
the Third World, a sense that 
North against South is a less 
bridgeable and more danger- 
ous divide than East a gains t 
West It accelerated the femi- 
nist revolution. 

Hobsbawm describes 1968 
as “neither an end nor a be- 
ginning, but only a signal” 
How that signal is interpreted 
is open to taste. TO some who 
lived through it, 1988 showed 
that the values of solidarity 
can withstand a culture of 
selfish materialism and pro- 
duce an explosion, even when 
least expected. To others it 
repeated the messages of 1789 i 
and 1917, that states which 
retreat into authoritarianism 
or allow inequalities to be- | 
come grotesque provoke their 
own collapse. One thing is 
dear. While there was plenty 
of it, 1968 and the 60s were not 
about sex. 


ON THE same subject, I 
notice that the Export Credit 
Guarantee Department in- 
sures £975m of “defence equip- 
ment" to another dictatorship 
— in Saudi Arabia. Tony Blair 
was in Saudi Arabia the other 
day talking to the dictators 
about arms sales, and inciden- 
tally about the two nurses 
who are imprisoned there for 
the murder of a colleague It 
was widely leaked that under 
a possible deal the nurses 
might be sent back to Britain 
to "complete the rest of their 
prison sentence here”. Excuse 
me. The nurses were con- 
victed under a legal process 
which at every stage in its pro- 
ceedings makes a mockery of 
Justice. No one can know the 


countries and who now con- 
stitute a majority of Israel’s 
mosaic population. Resent- 
ful of the Ashkenazi elite 

the Europeans who founded 
the state and who mis- 
treated their oriental cous- 
tos — and traditionally con- 
servative, the Sephardim 



eridence on which they were : 
convicted, let aloneassess it ~ 
We have become used to 
people spending long terms in 
British prisons for crimes - ■ 
they did not commit — but at 
least they were convicted in a 
court where the evidence 
could be publicly challenged. 
To cram into our ove r cro wd ed 
prisons people who were coo? 
ricted by a tyrannical Justice 
system serving a tyrannical 
■ government would be a novel . 
departure even for British 
justice. ■ • _ 

No doubt this is another 
price the nurses are expected 
to pay for the British privi- 
lege of selling killing mar 
chines to billionaire bullies in 
Riyadh. The nurses should be 
released immediately and 
unconditionally. 




I WAS fascinated by the - - 
reports of Operation Enigma , 
in which top detectives from 
several forces are combining 
to compare a series of similar^ 
deranged and unsolved mar- 
ders of women. Can I tenta- 
tively suggest a couple of 
names for the detectives’ com- 
puters? Marie Wilks, who was 
seized and knifed to death in 
1988 in broad daylight on the 
M50 motorway. The most 
striking characteristic of the 
murder was its craziness. I 
hope Marie Wilks has not 
somehow slipped the detec- 
tives’ notice because Eddie 
Browning was convicted of 
the murder and had his con- 
viction set aside six 
years later by the court of ap- 
peal No one who heard Lord 
Chief Justice Taylor’s judg- 
ment on that occasion could 
doubt for a moment that the . 
West Mercia police got the' • 
wrong man. 

Tbe second case is the bdr ; 
rifle murder in her Bristol flat 
of Jolla Giannetto in 1994. 
Again, I hope police have not 
been entirely put off this case 
by the feet that Robert Gian- - 
netto, her estranged husband, 
was convicted of the murder. 


British arms firms 
get their money 
back from the 
good old taxpayer 


The evidence against Mr 
Giannetto broke new ground 
in English law. He could hot . 
have done the murder himself 
— there were several power- 
ful alibi witnesses. He was 
convicted solely on theevir 
deuce of a fantasist and tramp 
called Welsh. Welsh ap- 
proached police after Julia’s 
murder with the allegation 
that after a casual meeting in 
a pub Giannetto had offered 
him money to run over his 
wife. Giannetto aflmiMwi 
meeting Welsh in a pub, but 
has always vehemently de- 
nied any such proposition. - 
There was no hint as to who ] 
did the murder — nor any evi- 
dence that Robert Giannetto. 
had ever met the unidentified 
murderer. Welsh died - - 
recently in a Manchester park 
from a heroin overdose. Rob- 
ert Giannetto and his fondly 
write to me constantly, pro- 
fessing his innocence — and 
dismay that Julia’s killer is 
still at large. 


will be hard to convince 
that Barak intends to re- 
order the political map in 
time for elections two years 
hence. Barring a dramatic 
reversal of fortunes the 
sound money is still on Ne- 
tanyahu forming the next 
government, but once again 
to hock — possibly deeper 
— to the extreme fringes. 

There Is only one solution 
to this conundrum and that 
is the formation of a 
national unity government, 
with mainstream .right and 
left sharing p.ower. Of 
course, it would be easier 
for Blbi to swallow than 
Barak. However/ at least 
Labour would have the vic- 
tory of fulfilling what -it 
began. To put one together 
here and now- would 
require a miracle, but if 
Tony Blair really possesses 
a wand he should do hath 
Israelis and Palestinians a 
favour and use it to dis- 
solve the Knesset 
forthwith. 
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After Israel’s 

soundbites 

Talks must be substantial 


NEW TALKS on the Middle East must be 

^ con ^ )ared n o talks at all 

Tnat still leaves the event proposed for 

eariy May in Ixmdon as obscure as the way 

m !S ch plan emerged. This is not a 
sparfeling initiative brought to Israel by a 
prime mimster flushed with his success in 
Northern Ireland. It was Binyamin Netan- 
yahu who made the idea public on Sunday 
evening after some vague discussion with 
Tony Blair. Then it sounded like an Israeli- 
Balestmian summit with si gnffirant US-EU 
involvement. Yesterday the European role 
appeared to fall away, leaving Britain just 
as a “facilitator” . Nor was it clear whether 
thK would be a proper summit, or an 
industrial-type negotiation to be performed 
by the US Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright running between different rooms. 
Is it worth coming to London just for that? 

The answer, though without illusions, is 
still yes. The process is in desperate need of 
a new venue and a new context The ritual 
of US shuttle diplomacy between Jerusalem 
and Gaza has numbed external awareness 
and solidified the internal stalemate. A 
London meeting with full publicity shnnid 
bring the conflict and the issues which 
separate the two sides into sharper focus. It 
is not enough either to condemn in broad 
terms Mr Netanyahu's stonewalling or to 
deplore Mr Arafat’s handling of the secu- 
rity issue. Foreign involvement, whether 
direct or indirect, will only begin to be 
effective with an active public interest 
behind it This requires the clearest poss- 


ible grasp of the issues and how they relate 
to the agreements already reached in Oslo, 
Lairo, Washington and elsewhere. 

krael is accused of dragging its feet both 
on the agreed timetable for interim negotia- 
tions — HOW Overtaken hv the “final chitno" 


now overtaken by the “final status 
negotiations which have their own fast- 


approaching deadline. In doing so it 'has 
delayed agreement and action on a whole 
^e n g e of issues from troop withdrawal to 
safe passage between the Palestinian zones. 
Toe Netanyahu administration does not 
seriously deny that the timetable has 
slipped, nor that the outstanding issues 
have piled up. But it insists that any delay 
is justified by the Palestinian failure to 
fulfil its side of the bar gain. In particular, 
Israel says Mr Arafat hag failed to deliver 
“a fUll-time commitment” to security, he 
maintains three times as many Palestinian 
police as he is allowed, and the agreed 
changes to the Palestinian National Char- 
ter have not yet been fully made. 

Whole chapters could be written on each 
of these issues: let us take just two — the 
Charter and the problem of Israeli with. 
drawaL On the first, the Palestinian 
National Council has abrogated a number 
of the Charter’s articles in part or in fulL 
Mr Arafat certified as much in letters to the 
late Shimon Peres and Bill Clinto n. But the 
amendments have not yet been ratified by 
the PLO executive committee and no 
redrafted charter has yet emerged. Is this a 
substantive omission? On the second. Israel 
may argue that the Hebron agreement last 
year made withdrawal subordinate to full 
“reciprocity” in which the Palestinian side 
reaffirmed its commitments on the Charter 
and “fighting terror.” But Israel did not 
dissent from the US Secretary of State's 
letter which said that the three phasic 
should be completed not later than miri - 
1998. Was this a firm commitment? 


We need to deconstruct the soundbite 
diplomacy half-heard on morning news 
programmes (which the Israelis who are 
natural soundbiters from their prime min- 
ister downwards usually win) and get on 
top of these issues. Let Britain host the 
conference under whatever name is pre- 
ferred, but let Mr Blair insist that it *W1 
with matters of real substance — ar>H make 
sure we understand them too. 


School is the key 

Teachers and the drugs war 


SIX months ago. we published the first 
newspaper article written by the new 
“Drug Tsar”, Keith HeUawefl. In it he 
expressed his hope of giving “teachers the 
knowledge, skill and support that would 
encourage them to see drug education as a 
priority and not as a burdensome extra”. 
He will have been heartened by recent 
responses. Earlier this month Peter Smith, 
the leader of the third biggest teachers’ 
union, called for compulsory drug aware- 
ness training for teachers. It followed sur- 
veys which .showed how ill-informed teach- 
ers were about drug misuse. It is a 
worldwide phenomenon. Recent surveys in 
America have shown that even members of 
the swinging sixties who did inhale are out- 
of-touch with the drug habits of their 
children. Now the Standing Conference on 
Drug Abuse (Scoda) has urged minis ters to 
place drug education on the national cur- 
riculum for childr en as young as five and 
introduce separate education progr amm es 
for parents too. 

Predictably the dinosaurs against social 
chang e have raised their heads. Family and 
Youth Concern accused Scoda yesterday of 
“robbing children of their childhood” while 


the Conservative Family Institute de- 
scribed drug education as a waste of time 
which would only encourage drug misuse. 
These are the same arguments used ag ains t 
sex education and once more fly in the face 
of facts. Just as researchers have shown 
children who have sex education have their 
first sexual intercourse at a later age than 
those who have had no education, so gov- 
ernment research has shown that early 
drug erincfl tinn rsm delay dabbling with 
illegal substances. Mark Twain summed it 
up the effects of education a century ago: 
“Soap and education are not as sudden as a 
massacre but they are more deadly in the 
long run.” 

Teachers have every reason to be wary of 
an overloaded curriculum but they also 
have a responsibility to the children in 
their care. Most children 'who dabble in 
drugs do not become addicts but almost one 
in seven become regular users and at least 
100,000 become addicted. If teachers do not 
provide the education, children win still be 
given lessons but by the media and their 
contemporaries. That is why teachers have 
such a crucial role. Of course parents and 
info rmal education channels — clubs and 
local radio stations — must be included. 
Cambridge council is already running 
special programmes for parents. Will 
others p lease follow. 


Falling prizes 

Queen’s awards need reform 


IF THE economic temperature of Britain 
were taken fr om the n umb er of firms 
applying for and receiving Queen’s Awards 
it would make dismal reading. The awards 

— for export, technology and environment 

— were started in 1966 as a commendable 


initiative to promote business achieve- 
ments in a way that gave companies public 
recognition for what they did and also an 
award that could be used to improve their 
sales. During Its peak 1,600 firms a year 
applied for the export award and around 
260 for the technology one. But last year 
only 864 bothered to apply for the export 
award and only 207 for the technology. Of 
course, a lot has happened since 1966. 
Manufacturing industry (which has raised 
output by less than one per cent a year 
since then) has lost a lot of the cachet it 
used to have. And so has the Queen. 

The list of winners reveals what has been 
happening. Companies like Samsung Elec- 
tronics of Korea and Sanyo Electric of 
Japan reflect the fruits of overseas firms 
setting up in the UK to fill the gap opened 
by the decline of our manufecturing base. 
Rover Group is a winner but it is now 
owned by BMW of Germany. And where 
are the growth companies that the United 
States spawns in such large numbers — the 
equivalent of Microsoft, Netscape, Cisco 
and so on? Apart from Zeneca (Id's former 
subsidiapr now valued on the stock market 
at £24 billion or three times its own) it is 
difficult to find a single recent superstar. 

Perhaps it is time to give an award to 
someone who can make these awards more 
relevant (while simultaneously avoiding 
using the words Cool Bri tannia) . There’s 
only one man in the country with the 
power to do that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Gordon Brown. The main 
reason so few firms are applying for export 
awards is that it is so difficult to sell 
products abroad when the strong pound 
imposes such a big price handicap. We look 
forward to the time when Gordon Brown 
himself is nominated for a Queen’s Award, 
for Export Achievement Then normal ser- 
vice win have been resumed. 


Letters to the Editor 


From cradle of 
cool to the grave 


C OOL Britannia was in feet 
the inspiration of a truly 
English eccentric Vivian 
Stanshall who, with the Bonzo 
Dog Doodah Band, sang: "Cool 
Britannia, Britannia takes a . . 
trip, Britonseoer, ever, eoer 
s/raZ/ ZwAip^* (Letters, April - 
18). He died recently in a Ore . 
m his Muswell Hill bedsit, a 

far cry from the brave new 

world of the spin-doctors. 
Whether he woold have been 
amused or horrified at the 
purloining ofhis lyrics for a 
New Labour catchphrase is 
anybody's guess. If Peter Man- 
delson knew that Cool Britan- 
nia was dreamed up by a 
shambling bunch of subver- 
sive hippies the phrase might 
pass quietly back into history . 
Josephine Amey. 

Poole. ■ 


f^OOL Britannia, as in the 
V«/ ice cream, was not made 
up by Ben and Jerry, but a 
winner in a competition, fea- 
tured in many magazines in- 
cluding tt»e Fortean Times, to 
win a year’s supply of ice 
cream. If my memory serves 
me correctly, tbe winner was 
12 years old. ; . 

Lucy Murphy - 
University ofLinoobishire 
and Humberside. 


M artin wainwright . 

suggests (Greens cele- 
brate the natural way of 
death, April 20) that tbe 
“woodland burial” atAlthdrp 
ofPrincessDianamet with the 
approval of the "green cam- 
paign for environmental - - 
burial". My late h usband, 

Michael Ian BoxaH mem . 

tianed in the article, was 
buried in a cardboard coffin — . 
together with a copy of the 
Guardian of the day. Diana 
was buried in lead. 

Waltrand BoxalL , 
Liverpool. . 


“THE title of the Most 

r Maligned Town in Britain 
(Slough tries to shed its image 
of despond, April 18) belongs 
■ here in Basingstoke, so keep 
your hands off Slough- Mil- 
lions of pounds and years of 
effort have gone into creating 
it We've got concrete gakae, 
roundabouts by the dozen and 
scores of featureless glass and 

c o mm ete high-rise bui ldin g s . 
And what isnvwe, webaire ... 
our own peculiar Climate too.' 
J Street. .-V 


X S AN antidote to the plafr 
/\tndes in the Little Book of 
Galm, I recommend tbe Aus- 
tralianKaz Cooke’s Li#te 
Book of Stress, publidMd by 
Penguin. Valuable tips in- ■ . 
dude: ‘Taunt a religious " 
fcnatic.” “Never sit if you can 

stand, walk if you can tm 
bre a the if you can hypscvteitir 
late. ,, ‘TubUcspealdiig«t- 
gagemast? Get drunk before- 
hand and wing it” “Kyou 

needabttofalift, nib some .. 
Tiger Balmbnyoiir genitals: . 
Janet Wright 1 

London. “ ; - 


We do not publish letters where ■ 
only an e-mail address or a 
truncated postal address Is 
Supplied; please includes full 
postal address and day-time 
telephone manlier; We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more • 
likely' to appear. ; 


RIP Linda McCartney: all you gave is love 


A well-deserved windfall at the 
orchard overlooking Jerusalem 


H OW saddened I am by 
the news of Linda 
McCartney's death 
(Report and obituary, April 
20). Fm ashamed to admit that 
I had started, like many chil- 
dren of the sixties, tinting hpr 
for marrying onr beloved and 
beautiful PauL (I had been so 
infatuated with him that I 
even moved from Kent to Liv- 
erpool, just to heighten my 
chances of meeting him.) He 
could have had the choice of 
any model, filmstar — or any 
of us, his adoringfens. 

. Yet as the years passed by, 

and as we listened to the lyrics 
of his new ballads, ft became 
increasingly clear how strong 

gnri nw»1 their r glaHnnuliip 
was. Linda dealt with the criti- 
cism levelled at her calmly 
and gracefully, obviously se- 
cure in foe knowledge that 
her husband adored her. 

I finally got to see my hero 


perform live in Liverpool, by 
foe Albert Dock, in 1990. On 
burst Paul, bright and still 
beautiful Later followed 
Linda.inademuresuit.de- 
llghted just to be there for, him. 
Then J noticed something 
which changed my opinion of 
her forever. A simple thing — 
around her neck she had a 
key, on a piece of string. I 
could imagine her thinking to 
herself in the dressing room: 
“Oh, I mustn't lose this", just 
as any busy mother would do. 

Suddenly it became blind- 
ingly obvious why she didn't 
wear flash clothes, or have foe 
“make-over" treatment She 
was so natural, sincere about 
hp/ Misfii (vpgP tariflnigTn, an- 
imal lights), and had no need 
to try to outshine her 
husband. 

As foe wife of a musician 
myself; I'd wish I’d been able 

h~» thantr T.iwria for twing wnrh 


an excellent role-model — and 
for being foe perfect wife for 
PauL 

Julie Porter. 

LiverpoaL 


I INDA McCartney did not 
L. introduce the Beatles to 
Allen (not Allan) Klein, “the 
mananger who antagonised 
John, George and Rlngo” (She 
married a rock superstar. 
April 20). It was John who ar- 
gued for Klein to manage foe 
Beatles, with Ringo and 
George in agreement Paul 
wanted Linda's father, Lee 
Eastman, to handle the 
group's affair s, and cited 
TClain as one ofhis main 
reasons for leaving foe group. 
Sean Farrell. 

London. 


I 'UK deep sadness we all feel 
I atthede? 


at foe death ofLinda 
McCartney must not tempt us 


to detract from her campaign 
to promote healthy lifestyles. 
There is strong evidence that 
if all women in foe UK adopted 
a healthier diet and lifestyle, 
the number diagnosed with 
breast cancer could be 
reduced — although breast 
cancer almost certainly has a 
number of causes, which as 
yet scientists do not frilly 
und erstand. 

Linda McCartney was a cre- 
ative and successful woman 
who fought her battle against 
breast cancer with great posi- 
tivity. She was an inspiration 
to us alL We should honour 
her memory by doing as her 
family have requested — in- 
vesting in research so that one 
day there can be a future free 
from breast cancer. 

Delyth Morgan. 

Chief executive. 

Breakthrough Breast Cancer. 
London. 


CfOR anyone coping with 
I breast cancer who is anx- 
ious at foe news ofLinda 

MrCartngy's death , wn ntimiil 

and practical support is avail- 
able. Breast Cancer Care's free 
nationwide helpline, 0500 245 
345. is open all year, Monday 
to Friday, 10am-5pm, staffed 
by breast care nurses and 
women who have had breast 
cancer. 

If anything positive can 
come from Linda McCart- 
ney’s death it should be foe 
message to women of foe im- 
portance of being breast- 
aware. Identifying and 
reporting any breast changes 
to your GP as soon as possible 
means that any treatments 
necessary wiD have a better 
chance of success. 

Sarnia alQ&dhL 
Chief executive. 

Breast Cancer Care, 

London. 


On Tim Allan’s new career 


"TTM ALLAN is unlikely to 
I be overly concerned with 


digital terrestrial broadcast- 
ing (Blair’s aide sparks new 
Murdoch row, April 20) 
as BSkyB is no longer a mem- 
ber of foe British Digital 
Broadcasting Consortium, 
[Just aprogramme supplier. 

Sky’s likely strategy is to 
make satellite the dominant 
TV market and terrestrial the 
poor relation. It now seems 
1 Hcoly that making di gital sat - 
efiite receivers able to receive 
terre s tr i al (or vice versa) wifi, 
he too expensive a prospect for 
most viewers, who will opt for 

one or the other. Tbe BBC, 
Channel 4 and Channel 5 are. 
afl to the process of signing up 
for carriage on digital satel- 
lite, with descrambling ■ 
handled by Sky for a price but 
delivered “free” to the viewers 
(channels most be scrambled 
so that viewers cannot receive 
programmes in areas where 


the broadcaster does not hold 
the rights). And digital satel- 
lite can deliver several times 
more channels than terres- 
trial vrill ever be aMe to do. 

If the regulation of broad- 
casters is handled by the ITC 
to the Government’s satisfac- 
tion, then Sky can sit back and 
collect a fee from the BBC fbr 
every viewer of its pro- 
grammes via satellite- If digi- 
tal terrestrial foils, then Sky 
may control access to all TV 
channels for tbe majority of 
UK viewers once ana- 
logue is shot down. If digital 
terrestrial succeeds then Sky 
can collect foe revenues from 
the channels it provides on 
terrestrial at do financial risk 
to itself. 

. I suspect Mr Allan Will 
mainly concentrate on con- 
cealing this win-win strategy 
for as long as possible. 

Nigel Corson. 

Norwich. 


More Campbells on the rampage 


R E DUNCAN Campbell's 
“last stand” (Which clan 
would you choose— the one 
that produced all these stars? 
G2, April 16, and Letters, 

April 17). And to think my 


bgganwhen certain "Campo 


BeHo(s)” went and got washed 
op oh the west coast of Scot- 
land after the Armada went so 
disastrously wrong. . . 

Colin Macbeth. . 

Hants. 


The Country Diary Is on Page 14 



What’s feng shui when it’s at home? 


I READ with alarm in Joan 

1 


. Smith's column yesterday 
(Everybody believes in some- 
thing; goddess, guru or gobb- 
ledogook) that everyone was 
fed UP with feng shuL I was 
alarmed because I had never 
heard of it. Apparently it had 
been running our lives for ■ 
sometime nowand I never 
knew. 

I consulted my friends to 
see if they were aware of 
what was dominating them: 
Tony Blair, low wages, bad 
employers, drink, sex; lack of 
sex all figured, but none of 
them had heard of feng shuL 

I even asked a friend in Is- 
lington who thought it was a 
new oil to put on rocket 
salad I was almo st paranoid, 
and in need of spiritual assis- 
tance, when the truth dawned 
on toe. 

It was all post-modernist 


irony or, as we provincials 
say, bullshit 
Steve Lowe. 

Bedford. 


| S THERE really such a con- 


tinuing Dlanolatory that 
anybody needs to get worked 
up about? The grief, recre- 
ational or otherwise, ex- 
pressed at arid around her fu- 
neral, Is just another 
manifestation of the public 
spirit which will doubtless 
stop the country during Eng* 
land World Cup games. As 
for feng shui, this seems to 
have been popularised by 
Chinese restaurateurs. Isn't 
it much nicer to be told that 
your mirrors are reflecting 
good energy out in foe wrong 
direction rather than that 
you run a crap restaurant? 
Nicholas Rutland. 

London. 


Sour grapes 


■the opponents of organic 
I wine win have to do better 
thanBob Undo of Camel Val- 
ley Vineyard (Letters. April 
20). The reason why most 
wine, many packaged beers 
and all mann er of foodstnffe 
are sprayed, polished, waxed 
and thoroughly squirted with 
preservatives is because the 
producers and supermarkets 
have to bow down before foe 
great god marketing who de- 
mands ’long shelflife”. It is 
not necessary to use such pre- 
servatives as sulphur dioxide. 
Both wine and beer contain a 
powerful natural preserva- 
tive. It’s called alcohoL If an 
unfiltered, unpasteurised, liv- 
ing. sedimented cask-condi- 
tioned ale (average strength 4 
percent alcohol) can stay in 
good drinkable condition 
without the aid of preserva- 
tives, the addition of sulphur 
dioxide to wines ^between 
eight and 14 per cent alcohol is 
a nonsense. 

Roger Protz. 

St Albans. 


A S DAVID Sharrock cor- 
/~\rectly indicates (Kibbutz- 
niks cash in on country life, 
April 18), Kibbutz Ramat 
Rachel became one of the 
great success stories of mod- 
em Israel long before It won a 
multi-million pound w indfall 
when Jerusalem bought up its 
orchards. This was due to foe 
hard work, drive and enthusi- 
asm of its management, made 
up mainly of South African 
Jews and led by Hillel Fine. 

When I first stayed in 
Ramat Rachel many years ago, 
I slept In tbe straw huts which 
were foe only accommodation 
for paying guests. Mitzpeh 
(Viewpoint) Rachel was then, 
and is now. a great beauty spot 
with stunning views over Je- 
rusalem and Bethlehem and 
foe most beautiful swimming 
pool I know. 1 cannot afford to 
stay in foe luxurious four-star 
hotel which was built afew 
years ago, but no visit to Jeru- 
salem would be complete 
without at least one day in the 
pooL I am always touched by 
foe welcome I receive from foe 


klbbu tzniks . They thoroughly 
deserve the good fortune 
which has befallen them. 

Eric A Rose. 

London. 


I INDA Grant (Weekend. 

I— April 18), highlights Ashke- 
nazi discrimination against 
Sephardi Jews in IsraeL Yet 
when she says all Russian im- 
migrants “speak foe same lan- 
guage, share a similar culture 
and are all Ashkenazi" she 
herself ignores foe tens of 
thousands of oriental Jews 
who have immigrated from 
former Soviet Central Asian 
republics. 

Their native language is Ju- 
deo-Tadzhik, which Is related 
to Farsi, and they follow the 
Sephardi rite. For centuries 
they lived among Uzbeks. Ta- 
dzhiks, Kazakhs and later, 
Russians, so it is absurd for 
Grant to suggest that if they 
are racist it is because they 
have never seen anyone not 
like themselves before. 
Caroline Walton. 

London. 


I T IS quite possible to make 
Iwine (and cider) at home 
without any added preserva- 
tive. The key ingredients are 
care and hygiene; preserva- 
tive is used commercially be- 
cause both are expensive. 
Sean Kelly. 

Leighton Buzzard, Beds. 
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NOAM CHOMSKY 


A game of two halves — not to mention the haves and the have-nots 
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lOB Lee's attempted josti- 
■ . . ifleation of footballers’ , 

wages (We-renotjustmitfor 

the cash, honest. Sport, . April 
17) is undoubtedly viewed. 

through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles— sndi one-sided 

reasoning simply reinforces 
people's thoughts about an. 

evgr- gvo w mg 'alienation be- 

tween tbosefovolved in foe 
sport, pTifl those who 'watch it. 

Most people do not be- 
grudge players their fi nanci al 

rewards. However, whereas 

Lee is only able to refer to 

Michael Owen as one whose 
formances have in no way 
affected by hisnewly ax> 
mured wealfo,most football 

fens would find it easy to list a 

number of players whose per- 


formances could be ques- 
tioned since money has be- 
come a dominant fector — 
McManaman, Redknapp, Ian 
Walker, Beckham. CoUymore 
and Ferdinand (all young, and 

ail English) to name hut a few. 

It seems that those involved 
in football are adopting a 


the game, like most of those 
players listed above, seems to 
have its head firmly planted 
up its own backside. 

Steven Harris. 

London. 


. fiesta footballers by sug- 
gesting that if foe money is 
there, why shouldn’t they 
have a large share? Whoever 


has foe money, dubs or play- 
ers, it is the loyalty of foe Cans 
that is subsidising such enor- 
mous incomes. Wouldn't it 
make a pleasant change if 
people in football started 
questioning whether fans 
don’t deserve a little better? 
Pierre Moon. 

London. 


WOUR senior football corre- 
Y spent 


. spondent David Lacey, 
appears to have mellowed 

over the last two years, and 
now presents a more bal- 
anced view of Manchester Un- 
lted’sperfbrmances and 
achievements. Your other 
reporters, however, continue 
to reveal their prejudices 

week after week. The latest 


example is Martin Thorpe 
(Match report, April 20) who 
feds that Solsijaer, sent off 
for a professional foul, “de- 
served more”. What on earth 
does he mean by this? Per- 
haps Thorpe wiU soon be ad- 
vocating foe restoration of 
the death penalty far offend- 
ing United players? 

I personally felt a great 
sense of gratitude towards 
Solskjaerfor inflicting some 
pain on Newcastle player 
Robert Lee. This is something 
rvefettlika doing for weeks 
— every time I find Lee's ex- 
cruciatingly boring articles 

popping up at my breakfast 
table. 

Steve Fletcher. 

Prestwick 


I WONDER if your correspon- 
I dent missed tbe main event 
at the Bradford City v QFR 
match last weekend. In my 
edition the report (Sport, 

April 20) was beaded “Brad- 
ford City 1, Queens Park 
Rangers". The absence of a 
figure after QJ?R migh t be 
seen asa simple oversight 
until one looks at foe Nation- 
wide League Division One 
table on the previous page. It 
seems to be two teams short of | 
a full division- The two miss- 
ing teams are Bradford City 
and QpR- Can we be reas- 
sured that the two teams have 
not, infect disappeared from 
the league? 

Mark Wilson. 

Roker. Sunderland. 
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Bishop Trevor Huddleston 


Courageous warrior of Africa 


I T IS one of the most 
remarkable facts of our 
time that it was a white 
bishop whom the Afri- 
can National Congress 
asked to open their first con- 
ference in freedom in 199L 
His return to South Africa as 
a hero, after an absence of 35 
years, was the measure of the 
stature of Bishop Trevor Hud- 
dleston, who has died aged 84. 

After all that Huddleston, 
bad achieved in South Africa, 
when he was recalled to Eng- 
land by the Community of the 
Resurrection in 1966 at only 
43. that might have been the 
end of his story. It proved to 
be just the beginning. He 
grew in stature as, succes- 
sively, Bishop of Masasi, of 
Stepney, of Mauritius and, 
finally, Archbishop of the In- 
dian Ocean. From 1983, in so- 
called retirement, he was 
president of the Anti-Apart- 
heid Movement and chairman 
of the International Defence 
and Aid Fund. His repute in 
the black community in 
South Africa was unrilmmoul 
IT a man is known by the 
company he keeps, there were 
those Father Huddleston 
knew as promising young 
men in Johannesburg — Oli- 
ver Tambo, Nelson Mandela, 
Desmond Tutu — who grew to 
be great men, of the stature of 
his later friend Julias Nyer- 
ere in Masasi. But most of his 
company never became 
names, and his top priority 
each day was to “keep com- 
pany” with God in prayer. 

Huddleston was bom in 
Bedford, the son of Captain 
Sir Ernest Whiteside Hud- 
dleston, eventually command- 
er of the Indian Navy. Cap- 
tain Huddleston was absent 

in Tnrffg, a rtf! fntlwr grid son 

did not meet until he was 
seven. Trevor's mother, too, 
was often absent in India and 
he was brought up in Hamp- 
stead by a wealthy widowed 
aunt. His devout Anglo-Catho- 
lic home and the local church 
were powerful influences 
upon him. 

Early in his childhood, he 
began to think he was called 
to the priesthood. Later, Lanc- 
ing College was a huge influ- 
ence. At Christ Church, 
Oxford, Trevor felt the call to 
be a monk as well as a priest 
To have read history at 
Oxford under the tuition of 
J C Masterman and Keith 
Felling was to stand him in 
good stead for the rest of his 
life. 

Alter Oxford, he spent an 
invaluable year in Ceylon, up 
the Irrawaddy river. In India, 
and in Palestine, in the steps 
of Charles de Foucauld. He 
returned for two years at 
Wells Theological College, 
and then, in 1936, was or- 
dained to a curacy in the rail- 
way town of Swindon at the 
height of the Depression. 

In 1939, aged 26, Huddleston 
went to Mirfleld, to test his 
vocation to join the Commu- 
nity of the Resurrection. Ft 
Edward Keble Talbot the Su- 
perior, warned him that hav- 
ing no children would prove 
the most costly demand of the 
religious life. Huddleston's 
wartime reclusive years at 
MIrfield, when most able- 
bodied men were being called 
up, were testing. None of his 
fellow novices saw in Trevor 
a foture leader. He was the 
last person they could imag- 
ine defying authority. 

When Raymond Raynes 


returned from South Africa to 
be Superior of the Commu- 
nity, H ud dleston happened to 
be on kitch en and front-door 
duty. Raynes was clearly sick 
and was put to bed. Huddles- 
ton took Haynes's meals up 
for a week and was ordered to 
stay and talk. Soon it was an- 
nounced that Raynes had de- 
cided Huddleston should suc- 
ceed him as priest -ln-charge 
i of Sophiatown and Orlando 
A nglica n Missions, Johannes- 

I hnr<r We x- _ 


Town, in convoy, in 1943, but 
the convoy was bombed, and 
the ship in which Trevor was 

sailing was narrowly missed. , 

Within days of his arrival, | 
Hudd l e ston was immersed in 
the beginnings of his on- 
slaught on apartheid, 4tn 
church as wen as state, the 
story of which he would even- 
tually recount in his best- 
seller Naught far Your Com - 1 
fort (1956). Hia oatstanding 
gifts of lftarlfrrfoip anrf COUT- 

age were soon apparent He I 
learnt to communicate power- 
fully both as a speaker and 
writer. He had the voice of a 
visionary and a hands ome 
and commanding face. He 
worked not only with like- 
minded An glicans hut with 
Jews, Hindus, Muslims, and ! 
agnostics. People like the 
mining magnate Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer began to follow 
his TpwH 

Everything Huddleston 
wrote or said was the product 
of bis experience. Where 
apartheid was concerned, he 

was totally nwcnmpmmising 

— which led him into conflict 
with the bishops of his 
church, especially with Geof- 
frey Clayton, Bishop of Jo- 
hannesburg, b»tw Archbishop 
of Cape Town. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Geof- 
frey Fisher, also said to him: 
“You are entirely wrong in 
the methods you are using, to 

- fight this situation.” Huddles- 
ton begged to differ. 

Huddleston's ministry in 
Sophiatown was movingly de- 
scribed by Alan Patan in Cry, 
The Beloved Country (1948). 
Huddleston was Provincial of 
his Community in South Af- 
rica from 1949-65. He was 
given the ANC's highest 
award, the title Isithwa- 
kmdwe. foe Courageous War- 
rior. When his Community 
recalled him in 1955 only his 
vow of obedience made him 
obey, he would almost cer- 
tainly otherwise have been 
arrested. His Superior judged 
that a South African prison 
was no place for a diabetic 
like Huddleston. In South Af- 
rica, those who depended on 
him, like Oliver Tambo, were 
dumbfounded. 

There followed four un- 
happy years. Trevor, coping 
with his bereavement of Af- 
rica and with correspondence 
and invitations to speak that 
flowed from foe best-selling 
Naught For Your Comfbrt, 
was for a time guardian of 
novices at Mirfield and then 
prior of foe CR house at Net- 
ting Hill Gate- 

People dose to Trevor were 
dear he should return to Af- 
rica. Evelyn Baring, in his 
days as High Commissioner 
to South Africa, had come to 
know Trevor well. Baring, in 
I960, was chairman of foe 
Universities Mission to Cen- 
tral Africa, and agreed that 
Trevor was just the man to be 
bishop of a diocese In Tangan- 
yika: the fourth poorest 



Trevor Huddleston “If he seemed a -man with a cause, it was because he was a man with compassion for individual children of God* john hodoeh 


country in foe world, then on 
foe verge of Independence 
under foe leadership of Julius 
Nyerere. 

Huddleston was Bishop erf 
Masasi from 1960-68. Nyerere, 
a Roman Catholic, called him 
“our bishop.” They worked 
together as partners. In 1963, 
Trevor returned to Oxford to 
conduct a memorable Mission 
to foe University, delivering 
addresses published as The 
True and Living God- 

It was Robert Stopford, 
Bishop of London, who, in 
1968, invited Huddleston to be 
Bishop Suffragan erf Stepney. 
He was again bereaved of Af- 
rica. and often found prior- 
ities like pastoral reorganisa- 
tion frustrating. Yet, at a time 
when east London was wit- 
nessing a considerable in- 
crease In foe immigrant popu- 
lation and a growing mass 
hysteria against foe Paki- 
stanis, there could hardly 
have been a wiser appoint- 
ment The Asian and West In- 
dian communities held Hud- 
dleston in high esteem; but, 
so, too, did ordinary church- 
goers not least children. The 
simplicity of life and auster- 
ity of his home at 400 Com- 
mercial Road were foe oppo- 
site of a prelate's palace. 

It was Gerald Ellison. 
Bishop erf London, who real- 
ized that, at 65, Huddleston 
needed to be relieved of foe 
pressures and responsibilities i 
of Stepney; that he still had it 
in him to be a very consider- 
able bishop overseas, and 
caused him to be both Bishop 
of Mauritius and Archbishop 
of foe Indian Ocean from 1978- 
83. He grew In understanding j 
of foe faiths of Muslims, Hin- 
dus and Buddhists. This new 


ecumenism became central to 
what he believed and prac- 
tised. In Mauritius, he acted 
as host to foe inter-faith con- 
sultation which prepared for 
foe Sixth Assembly otf^foe 
World Council of Churches in 
Vancouver. 

If anyone imagined foe sep- 
tuagenarian Huddleston 
would sit back they were 
much mistaken. When- he 
retired, he became provost of 
the Selly Oak colleges; presi- 
dent of the Anil-Apartheid 
Movement; chairman of the 


Prayer remained the very 
centre of his life. But dose to 
Piccadilly Circus — he un- 
doubtedly liked being "at foe 
centre” — he was available to 
the media, and leaders like 
Julius Nyerere, Nelson Man- 
dela. Abdul Minty, Sonny 
RamphaL And. if they pressed 
him, he would fly to the ends 
of foe earth. Not only impor- 
tant people sought him out It 
was as often foe unknown 
and, very often, young 
children. 

When one asks why Hud- 


hat to a black woman, an un- 
educated black woman.” Tre- 
vor was foe first white man 
who accepted them. 

If Trevor Huddleston 
seemed sometimes a man 
with a cause — to the point of 
obsession — it was only be- 
cause he was, first a man 
with compassion for individ- 
ual children of God. 


Eric James 


The soldier said: c l am an Afrikaaner. 
I want to say how sorry I am for the 
terrible things we have done.’ Trevor 
replied: This is now the new South 
Africa and we must put the past 
firmly behind us and leam to forget* 


International Defence and 
Aid Fund and a Trustee of the 
Runnymede Trust — a mas- 
sive expenditure of time and 
energy. 

No one who knew Trevor 
Huddleston intimately could 
deny that he remained to foe 
end, in a rather old-fashioned 
sense, a man of God. Living 
his last years in a few rooms 
at the top of foe vicarage of St 
James's. Piccadilly, there was 
still much of foe monk about 
him. He went back regularly 
to Mirfield and foe Commu- 
nity of the Resurrection. 


dleston remained such a 
hero, Archbishop Tutu prob- 
ably provides the best 
answer. He says: "I was in 
hospital for 20 months with 
TB, and, if Father Huddles- 
ton was in Johannesburg, he 
made it a point to visit me at 
least once a week. I was just a , 
nonentity, 13-years-old. and 
yet he paid so much attention 
to me." And he adds: “And I 
you could have knocked me 
down with a feather, when 
this man doffed his hat to my 
mother. I couldn't under- 1 
stand a white man doffing his , 


Alan Webstar, former Dean 
of st Paul's, writes: Trevor 
Huddleston had many 
friends in many different 
countries, with many differ- 
ent convictions, but they all 
felt braver and better for 
knowing for sure that every 
day Trevor was in action for 
justice for others, and that 
every day Trevor was on his 
knees In prayer. He was 
equally effective in foe 1950s, 
in foe packed Oxford Union, 
straight from his golden min- 
istry in Sophiatown, and in 
foe 1990s, frail yet compel- 
ling, in his work at St 
James’s, Piccadilly. 

There he was like a knight 
in armour, charging 10 
Downing Street with that 
touch of a Don Quixote who 
will battle on. whether foe 
powers that be will listen or 
not. 

When, foe sanctions for 
which he had fought for 40 
years had taken effect on the 
South African economy and 
foe battlements protecting 
white supremacy fell, Trevor 
returned to South Africa. 
For Nelson Mandela's inau- 
guration. Trevor, now con- 
fined to a wheelchair, was 
give n a room in a top-secu- 
rity hotel As he was being 


wheeled down to breakfast, a 
black bodyguard on each 
side, he saw standing at foe 
end of the corridor, a white 
soldier with a Kalashnikov 
sub-machine gun. Everyone 
tensed. 

As they came up, foe sol- 
dier said: *T would like to 
touch the Archbishop” — 
whom he had seen on televi- 
sion the previous day. He 
said: “l am an Afrikaaner 
and I represent my people. I 
am also a Dutch Reformed 
Church' minister, and I rep- 
resent my church- 1 want to 
say on their behalf how 
deeply sorry I am for the 
terrible things we have done 
to the black people of this 
country." 

Trevor replied: “This is 
now foe new South Africa 
and we must put foe past 
firmly behind us and learn to 
forget" 

“That isn’t good enough." 
said foe soldier. “There is 
need for penitence." Then, 

I putting his gun down and 
kneeling on foe floor, remov- 
ing his cap. he asked Bishop 
Trevor to bless him. Trevor 
said afterwards that he was 
so near to tears that he could 
hardly speak. 

So his friends remember 
him, spontaneous, affection- 
ate, steadfast deeply prayer- 
ful- He was perceived by 
blacks In South Africa as 
refreshingly un-English, 
partly because he refused to 
compromise. He succeeded 
in authenticating God in foe 
real world by living justly 
with bis neighbours. 


Ernest Urban T revor 
Huddleston, bom June 15, 1913; 
died April 20, 1998 


A Country Diary Linda McCartney 


Birthdays 


SOMERSET: Forty years ago, 
foe journey to Bath was a 
treat It went through the 
steep, winding centre of 
Frame, past the magnifir-ont 
Blue House with its 18fh cen- 
tury cupola, on between beau- 
tiful old houses at Becking- 

ton, and past foe George at 
Norton St Philip, half-tim- 
bered above its solid stone 
base. Prosperous doth trade 
supported the grand build- 
ings and the skirmishes of the 
Monmouth rising give the 
area historical glamour. Now- 
adays, foe route to Bath 
sweeps wide along anony- 
mous new roads around 
Frame and all signposts lead 
to the out-of-town hypermar- 
ket Memories of foe 1950s 
were sadly disappointed. 

But Norwood Farm was 
more than, sufficient compen- 
sation. A long track leads to a 
substantial farmhouse, part 
18th century, part much ear- 
lier, that stands in foe middle 
of 340 acres. The naturally 
irregular hedges give foe 
landscape character. To sus- 
tain. the variety of small birds 
and insects, a hedge must be 
properly “laid" once In three 
years and otherwise left to 
develop the height shape and 
thickness that offer protec- 
tion from foxes below and 
magpies above. The owner 
started with a few animals 
mid vegetables to feed the 
family. Now she has a large, 
thriving business. She 
showed me a grown hedge, 
blackthorn blooming, which 
Is continuously alive with 
sound. Famed in a modem, 
commercial way, her acreage 
would provide work for two. 
Farmed organically, and with 
its own outlet for- meat, it 
supports 16. 

JOHN VALUNS 


A spirited woman of substance 

T HE photographer, cook I Cape Cod, as foe recalled last as photographer at foe Fill- ] respectable together. In cor 
and sometime musician year In foe Guardian, when more East — foe New York trast to Mick Jagger and Mari 
T.inda McCartney, who her parents* circle took in the rock venue — which briefly anne FaithfUIL they lodka 


T HE photographer, cook 
and sometime musician 
Linda McCartney, who 
has died of cancer aged 56, en- 
dured, and eventually over- 
came, her critics. She sur- 
vived the emnily of foe milieu 
around foe Beatles — and the 
accusation that, with Yoko 
Ono, it had been she who had 
shattered the icons of Britain 
in the 1960s. 

She withstood the hos tility 
<rf deluded sections of the Brit- 
ish puhlic, who saw in her 
1969 marriage to the suppos- 
edly cute Paul his ensnare- 
raent by a brash, pushy, domi- 
neering New York 
carpetbagger. She played on 
amid foe derision of reviewers 
— and some audiences — 
when she moved from photo- 
graphing rock stars to trying 
to be one with her husband's 
post-Beatles band. Wings, in 
the 1970s. And if her conver- 
sion to vegetarianism — 
shared by her husband and 
fa mily — was once seen as a 
&«Mnn«hTp fed, it became an 
article of faith. Out of meatless 
cottage pie came forth a multl- 
mfiiinn pound r-eftagu indus- 
try, in Britain and the US. 

L in da McCartney was born 
the second of four children — 
two girls, two boys — of show 
business lawyer Lee Eastman. 
She grew up In Scarsdale, in 
New York -state, in a back- 
ground that, because of those 

family connections, exposed 
her to the New York art world 
of the 1950s. the centre of that 
decade's universe. It was the 
right time and place for 
connections. 

There were summers in 


Cape Cod, as she recalled last 1 
year In foe Guardian, when 
her parents* cirrie took in the 
great abstract expres sioni sts 
like Franz Kline and W ill am 
de Kooning. Down in their 
bouses in Providence Town, 
Rhode Island, their style, and 
maybe their substance, influ- 
enced her. It was a life light 
years away from the lower 
middle-class milieu of Liver- 
pool in which her future hus- 
band was struggling out of 

school and Into skiffle bands. 

She observed In the abstract 
expressionists, she said, a 
“peasanty style of living”. The 
style stuck. She liked very 
basic living, but she also liked 
twisting it 

Her siblings were academic 
high achievers and she 
wasn't She left school with 
lousy grades and was a 19- 
yearold when her mother 
died in a plane crash. She 
moved on to the University <rf 
Arizona, studying art history. 
In the aftershock of her moth- 
er's death, she had married a 
geologist and they had a child. 
Heather. He want to Africa. 
anri the mar riage crumbled, 
amicably In 1963. 

Partly inspired by the clas- 
sic 1930s’ Dorothea Lang 
phot o graphs of migrant work- 
ers. she started taking photo- 
graphs. But if Lang bad fo- 
cused on people cast to the 
four winds by economic hard- 
ship and the great stump, 
Linda Eastman was to photo- 
graph foe childr en of foe post- 
war boom, the itinerants of 
new rock money. 

Back in New York in 1965, 
within a year she bad got a job 


as photographer at foe Fill- 
more East — foe New York 
rock venue — which briefly 
caught the spirit of foe times. 
And by then aha bad tatmn ex- 
clusive pictures of foe Rolling 
Stones on the Hudson River. : 
She photographed Jimi Hen- 
drix, McCartney, Janis Joplin, 
the faces of a new wave. In 
1967. in London, she captured 
a memorable Image of foe Bea- 
tles on the eve of the release of 
Sergeant Pepper's Lonely 
Hearts Chib Band. Joplin was 
a tough broad, she -recalled, 
and Linda thought she herself 
was a pretty sensitive broad. 
They had not hit it off but the 
results were tine. The carpet- 
bagger could take good photo- 
graphs — and proved it in foe 
ensuing three decades in 
books and exhibitions. 

Not many people thought 
Linda a sensitive broad as the 
1960s, and the Beatles, drew to 
a dose. McCartney and Jane 
Asher had looked good and 



respectable together, In con- 
trast to Mick Jagger and Mari- 
anne FafthfUIL they looked 
like a bridge between the radi- 
calism of the times and an 
older public font both cele- 
brated, and were appalled by, 
what was going on. But the 
arrival of Eastman, soon Mrs 
McCartney, upset all that As 
so often in Fn gHah folk myth, 
a nasty American had crane 
over and spoilt LL 

They had met in a London 
dub and she was impressed 
by bis taste — there was a Mar 
gritte painting on foe walL 
They married in 1969. 

She said she was co n vert e d 
to vegetarianism while on the 
family farm in Scotland with 
her husband and three daugh- 
ters. They had watched lambs 
gambolling outside. Inside, 
they contemplated their 
lunchtime leg of lamb. Some- 
thing cracked. “God," she 
thought “we're eating one of 
their l^gs”. 

Her cookery books sold in 
six figures. But by 1996, she 
was fi ghting foe nanrw which 
killed her. She is survived by 
her husband Paul, Heather, 
her daughter from her first 
marriage, and her daughters 
Stella and Mary and son 
James. 


Her Majesty The Queen, 72; 
Prof Eileen Barker, sociolo- 
gist 60; Prof Gerald Benney, 
gold and silversmith, 68; Prof 
Ian Bruce, director general. 
Royal National Institute for 
the Blind, 53; lan Carr, jazz 
trumpeter, biographer, 65; 
Cheryl Gillan, Conservative 
MP, 46; Sir Robin Ibbs. for- 
mer chairman, Lloyds Bank, 
72; Prof Heather Joshi, econ- 
omist and demographer, 52; 


Nicholas Lyndhurst, actor, 
37; Tony Macaulay, popular 
composer, 54; John McCabe, 
composer and pianist former 
director, London College erf 
Music, 59; Andie MacDow- 
ell. actress, 40; Dr Halfdan 
Mahler, secretary-general, 
International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation, 75; Alasdair 
Morgan, Scot Nat MP, 53; 
Angela Mortimer (Barrett), 
former Wimbledon champion, 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE Country Diary did not 
appear in late editions of yes- 
terday’s paper. It was hrfd out 
because of pressure of space on 
the obituaries page. We apolo- 
gise to readers for this 
omission- 


MR DARCY is a character in 
Pride and Prejudice, not Sense 
and Sensibility, as stated in 
yesterdays television rev iew 
(Page 19. G2). 


A NEWS report an Page 5 
yesterday which said that Lord 
(David) Sainsbury of Turvifle. 
chairman of foe supermarket 

rimfn, was the richest man in 
Britain was accompanied by 
the wrong photograph. The 
picture showed Lord (John) 
Sainsbury of Preston Can- 
dover, president of J Sains- 
bury pic- Apologies to both 
their lordships. 


THE Fetronas Towers are in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, not 
m Singapore as stated in ah 
article on foe world’s tallest 
buddings on Page 57 of Week- 
end Guardian last Saturday. 

THE words from a Rod Stew- 
art song quoted in an article on 
VKrfeul lyrics by rock stars 
4 April 17) were from 
Every Plctare Tells a Story, not 

Maggie May. 


Ifigal Fountain 


Linda Louise Eastman McCart- 
ney. photographer, cook, bom 
September 24, 1941: died April 
17. 1998 


BRADFORD City is 11th and 
QpR 19th in the First Division 
table. Although we carried a 
report of foe game yesterday, 
we omitted foe team's posi- 
tions in the table on Page 4 of 
the sports section. 


McCartney ... basic living 


A version of this obituary ap- 
peared in lata' editions of yes- 
terday’s Guardian 


LORD Cranbome's name was 
misspelt in Roy Hattersley's 
column on Page 15 yesterday, 
as was Stephen Darrell's. Pulit- 
zer, asm prize, wrongly gained 
a double “1”. 


THE home of Charles Darwin, 
aufopr oT On The Origin of 
Species, is Down House in 
Kent- K garbled in a news 
report on Page 12 on April il 

It is t he po licy of the Guardian 

® Soon as 
possible. Headers may contact 
die office of the Readers' Editor 
Ian Mayes, by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between Ilm and 
5pm. Monday to Friday , Fax: 

027 i J 3 ! LJ 897 - 

reatwiqiguardianxo.uk 
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I MUST have b een eight or 
nine when. I first saw Tee- ' 
vor Hu ddleston, fooughT '• 
did not know fo^fir.wa* 
be, writes Arcfi bts herfDeii- : - ■ 
mondTutu. ’f*- ■ V. 

My mother was a. coofc 
a hosted for 

women. Those, were itJpSf- 
days when-' South Afiipafefr 
policies were only stighfljT . . 
less virions than they be- 
came under the apartheid 
laws-If you were blacky yon ■■ 
counted for little in the land f 
of your birth. As a Hack . 
woman, you were even - 
more disadvantaged., 
treated as a perpetual’- 
minor in foe eyes of foe law. . 

My mother was not vraH ; ‘ V 
educated. In foe eyes erf foe : ~ ' 
world, this lovely pentm 1 ' 
was a nonentity.. I>ki'. 
standing with her on the . * 
hostel verandah when fifor ' . 1. . 
tail white man, in a flowing l' 
black cassock, swept- past 
He doffed his hat to my 
mother In greeting. 

I was quite fakwi abackfa 
white man raising his hHtto . *- 
a black woman! Such iMnp . 
did not happen in real life, t-' i 
learned much, later that the j . .* 
man was Father Trevor . . 
Huddleston. 

That g es tu re left an indefr-^,- 
Ible impression. Perhaps it' 
helped deep down to make - 
me realise we were precious 
to God and to this white' 
man; perhaps it helped me 
not to become anti-white*. . 
despite the harsh treatment” 
we received at the hands of; . .. 
most white people. - v ' 
Subsequently, 1 went to 
high school in Johannes---^ 
burg. The fathers of 
Community of the Resurreo^- : 
tton, of which Father Tre- - ' 
vor was a member, ran a - . 
hostel for young blacks In 
Sophiatown. where I stayed- 
I made my first really good 
sacramental confession .to ^ . 
him. His office would, one ' 
moment, have several of ■ ?§- 
what he called his “crea- 
tures” playing marbles on 
the floor, foe next it would ’ •• 
be his meeting place with, 
say, Yehudi Menuhin, who 
came to play in Christ the v 
King Church. 

I used to sit on Trevor’s v 
lap, as did others of his pro- ; Jt 
teges, among whom are 
Archbishop Walter Mak> j' 
hula, of central Africa, and. 
the jazz trumpeter, Hugh • 
Masekela. Archbishop Its, - ,• 
vor got Hugh his first tnzm- 
pet as a'gtft from the great ;=• 
Louis Armstrong. When I . : 
contracted tuberculosis and . -, 
spent 22 months in hospital, - 

Father Trevor visited me:, 
nearly every week. How 
special he made me feel, 
this eloquent critic of the- .... 
evil of racism. 

If there was one person 
who pricked the world’s ; . 
conscience about apartheid, 
it was Trevor Huddleston. 

With the Anti -Apartheid 
Movement, he mad e sure 
the issue remained on the . . 
world’s agenda as a moral 
issue. Our spectacular vie-, 
tory in 1994 owes a very - . 
great deal to foe untiring 
efforts of “the Jerry” — the • 
nickname he was given in • 
Sophiatown. 

He often said he hoped, 
apartheid would die before 
he did. That happened.-- 

What a tremendous man he 
was. God certainly' knew - 
what he was doing when hef 
created Trevor. 


es as tow- 








66; John Mortimer ftC, 
author, playwright and ere 
ator of Rumpole, 75; Anthony 
Quinn, actor. 83; Nina 
Temple, secretary, Demo- 
cratic Left, 42; Srini Venka- 
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Mfcy black spots 



Another view 
of the swinging 


Sorties 


• ' ■ 8 ■■•. ; 

Go-go for no-go zones 


The Blairite solution to such 
on-going issues as low 
education achievement, 
chronic ill health and poor 
prospects for employment is 
to identify parts of Britain 
where these problems cluster 
and then concentrate 
resources. Smart. Will the 
policy work? Guardian writers 
offer their assessments 


^■0 v 


HEALIIi 


in the arm for Britain? 


EDUCATION 


1 YM*aliIns 'co*flteM- 


3 Ent Bnd at Lombm 

Cadency, Newtl^ft- ' 
TowarManjtets) 
PoptitottoiK 5B0.Q00 / 

hdftlflv •* 


Bids for Education Action 
Zones: 


V'.JCtonoesfe^Bdfftnrhiwi 
: :ebputetfe^7?0.000 


• MMiefcrttr.tilhri, 

imm: 

PopalaSon; 880,000 
Spbddptro9an»MKei«irovs 
fnerd^hedth services. ' 


M&tte 


7 North Cunbrifl 
Pop«Wton:320,0tK> 
Spichtf programmes: 


101 

: f^aputaJtdm 300,000 
Probkraftwtograa^pubfic. 
OceithchaSefioes. . 
SpecMpnigraaiiRiM: ' Y 
coramunay-fooused hoaSti setvfca* ; 


O A range of organisations, 
(businesses, Local Education 
Authortios, Training and 
Enterprise Councils and 
schooteffurther education 
coflegee) were Invited In 
January to participate In the 
Education Action Zones 
programme. 


Jobs 

Charlotte Denny 



.Employment 
, zones are areas 
i where the 

I usual natlnmnl 

'programmes 
r fbr the unem- 
ployed will he 
ditched in favour of r unning 
trials of local initiatives. The 
five areas chosen to pilot the 
scheme an hare high camxntra- 
tionsof the long-term jobless. 

"Employment Zones will 
give communities the flexibil- 
ity to devise local solutions 
which best meet local needs, 
mM the Employment Minis- 
ter, Andrew Smith, when he 
Invited bitte for zone status 
last September 
Plymouth, Liverpool, 
north-west Wales,' south Tee- 
side and Glasgow began run- 
ning their own programmes 
in February The schemes 
must - aD iodide ' training 
plans to improve ^ employment 
prospects, business enterprise 
to help -the Jobless move into 
self-employment, and neigh- 
bourhood regeneration — 
work which improves the 
wider community 
Ideas from the five areas 

i nd o ri e individual - lea rning 
accounts, mentors for the job- 
less, free dnkteare vouchers, 
and specialised training for 
seasonal' workers. In some 
cases benefit rules wffl be 
relaxed, like the ban on study- 
ing more than sixteen hours a 
week w hile on Job Seekers 
Allcrwance The Government is 
hewing that the zones will repli- 
cate the success of- initiatives 
like the Wise Group In Glasgow 
which has a better record than 
the Employment Service at get- 
ting the longterm jobless back 
into real careers. 

The schemes will be aimed 
at people aged 25 and ovea; who 
have been out of weak for more 
than a year; a group whom the 
Government’s critics say have 
been neglected because poli- 
cies have focused on the young 
unemployed. Participants, on 

thp m-hamoa wtTT Iw u rihnitiiM S 
who wfll receive thelr beneftt 
plus a £25 a week top-up. Some 
5,000 people will be covered in 
the five zones. 

Like the New Deal, pro- 
grammes wfll be. run by a 
mmhtnafifln of Government, 
local businesses and volun- 
tary organisations. The * £58 
mill inn budget Is thirty small 
by New- Deal standards, but if 
the programmes are success- 
ful the - Government will 


expand the best features 
nationally 
The inspiration for pouring 
in resources to specified parts 
of the country came from 
Chris Smith when he was 
opposition spokesman for 
social security He suggested 
consolidating all the resources 
spent on unemployment 
through benefits, t raining pro- 
grammes, regional assistmice 


budgets and European funds 
into one budget, and allocating 
grants directly to individually 
tailored schemes. 

Experts are cautiously 
enthusiastic about the poten- 
tial of the zones to generate 
new approaches for tackling 
unemployment The biggest 
danger; according to John 
Phflpott from the Employ- 
ment Policy Ins titute , is that 
the Government could get 
cold fleet when it comes to 

implementing the ideas 
across the country 
“The previous government 
would launch pilots and them 
let them drop regardless of 
how successful they were. It 
shouldn’t just be about talking 
up sexy ideas but about seeing 
them through-” 

Local support is the key 
says Paul Cbnvery from the 
Unemployment Unit “It 
demands high levels of local 
political leadershipL” 


Education 

John Carve] 



E d uc at ion 
action wmp«t 
have caused 
more fear and 
suspicion than 
any other item 
in the Govem- 
fs programme 
for raising school standards. 
The reason is that they are 
designed to be testbeds for hmo- 
vatkms — any one of which 
could become the template for 
radical reform of the education 
system in the later years of a 
Hlajr » rirajn1<frratinn- 

When David TflimkHtt, the 
Education and Employment 
Secretary ■ indicates that be 



Plymouth 

Plymouth has 
submitted bids for al 
three zones. 


Education: truancy, severe adult 
Harecy problems and a low exam 
pass rata. 


Health: bid approved in March 1898. 

Plans to be developed this year include: 
a comprehensive health needs assessment 
programme, approvements in primary care and 
famfly doctor services. 


Employment: a package cf provision, indudSng 
education and training, as wefl as work 
experience and advice about starting up a 
business is offered. 




l&SKfe 




who worry that this may be 
the first step towards a syston 
of local bargaining that could 
be to the disadvantage of 

many nf thpir Tnpmh wK. 

Members of the educa- 
tional es tablishment who care 
passionately about mahrtain- 


would like to see at least one 

zone run by a business-led con- 

sortium. he frightens local 
authority leaders who think 

they may lose central of the edu- 

cation service to the private sec- 
tor some way down the track. • 

When be suggests that 
zones could disregard 
national agreements on teach- 
ers’ pay and conditions, he 
puts the wind up the unions 


ing a broad national curricu- 
lum watch anxiously as 
Blmdcett promises that the 
zones will have much greater 
freedom on the syllabus they 
teach, as wen as the length of 
the school day and holiti^s. 

School governors may also 
be wondering about their 
future role; given a provision 
for them to cede their powers 
to the zone organisers. 

The zone idea was floated 
for the first time in Labour's 


election manifesto as a way of 

rhan milling mrirw flinriing into 
deprived areas. Each zone will 
include about 20 schools — 
two or three secondaries and a 
cluster of feeder primaries. 
The zone win be run by a part- 
nership “forum", usually 

In rinding the LEA, t raining 
and enterprise councils, busi- 
nesses, community organisa- 
tions, parents and schools. The 
partnership will have powers 
to contract management to 
private companies. 

Bhinkett invited bids for the 
first five zones in January His 
department is sifting through 
60 applications, and it is now 
expected that more than five 
will come Into operation in Sep- 
tember. A second bidding 


round is Imminent and 25 zones 
should be running by next Jan- 
uary More wfll be announced 
later in the Parliament 

Each will get £500,000 of 
extra funding — half from the 
Treasury and half from busi- 
ness sponsors. The zones will 
also be at the front of the queue 
for other initiatives, including 
specialist school status which 
can bring extra resources for 
secondaries concentrating on 
technology modern languages, 
sport or the arts. 

That may be enough to add 
about 5 per cent to school bud- 
gets, allowing beads to 
appoint “advanced s kills 
teachers” with financial 
incentives to keep the ablest 
performers In the classroom. 


Ministers would like to see 
an ovedap between zones for 
education, health and employ- 
ment to show what could be 
done for a community with all 
these services on song together 
This has encouraged the bid- 
ders from Plymouth which has 
already been awarded health 
and employment zones, but Its 
success era the educa ti on side is 
not guaranteed. 

munkett has assured teach- 
ers that the zones are not an 
attempt to privatise educa- 
tion. He said that firms would 
not be able to make a profit by 
taking over state education, 
although they could win man- 
agement contracts. Unions 
have been comforted to dis- 
cover that most bids are com- 


ing from consortia prom is i n g 
to uphold national pay agree- 
ments. 

Ministers have a dil emm a. 


They want the zones to work 
smoothly but they do not want 
them to uphold the status quo. 


Health 


fill bids to pilot the scheme. 
They will get substantial 
investment — £4 million in 
1998/99 and £30 million in 1999 
— to set up projects. 

AH wfll be different, 
although the underlying cause 
is fundamentally the same — 
poverty In the South Yorkshire 
coalfields of Barnsley Don- 
caster and Rotherham, it is 
young people whose job 
prospects are blighted by pit 
closures and old people vtiio 
have chronic sickness who will 
be the focus. In the London 
boroughs of Lambeth, South- 
wark and Lewisham, the aim 
wfll be to reduce the number of 
under-age pre gnancies, which 
are the highest in the country 
The projects will have been 
set up by local health authori- 
ties and councils: they know 
local needs, in Luton, the plan 
is to encourage Asian wnmwn 
to go for cervical smear tests, 
and to appoint female consul- 
tants in a partnership between 
the NHS and the Asian com- 
munity on child development. 

In Bradford, a new commu- 
nity-based diabetes service is 
being set up to taricte a riifipasa 
that is the main cause of blind- 
ness and a major cause of coro- 
nary heart disease. The idea is 
that the NHS locally — GPs. 
hospitals, health authority and 
community — will work 
together instead of allowing 
patients to ricochet around the 
system. Dobson said that in a 
Heal th Actum Zotae “bureau- 
cratic obstacles . . . will be 
removed.” 

Healthy living centres wfll 
be set up In Northumberland. 
These will var y enormously 
in size, scope and location, 
and wfll act as drop-ins, 
advice, health, fitness and 
social centres for the commu- 
nity The government’s Health 
Of The Nation paper cited two 
existing examples — one in 
Newcastle offers fitness pro- 
grammes for people with 
chronic conditions alongside 
physiotherapy chiropody and 
arts and health projects, while 
another in Tower Hamlets has 
a day nursery a community 
cafe, a Bengali outreach pro- 
! ject and a health care centre. 

Targetting poor areas Is not 
a new idea nor one that has 
worked well in the past Joan 
Higgins, professor of health 
policy at Manchester Univer- 
sity’s health services manage- 
ment unit, says in an article in 
Health Services Journal (April 
16 ) that evaluations of similar 
projects from the 1960s 

revealed firstly that an area- 
based rather than people- • 
based approach only 

addressed the needs erf a small 
! minority and q*cori<riy th at 
“demonstration projects” had 
little lasting impact. 

But this Government wfll be 
aware both cf past fixtures and 
of the acute need to lessen the 
gap hi the health of rich and 
poor in the country This is their 
big project towards greater 
health equality and they do not 
mean that it should fan 


Sarah Bosetev 


Health Action 
Zones were 

first mooted 
by Frank Dob- 
son, the 

ealth Secre- 
tary, In June last 
year Three weeks ago, his 
department named -the eleven 
areas that have put in success- 



ttorifMc* Sources: Department 

for Education and Employment; 
Department for Health; City of 
Plymouth Councfi; South and West 
Devon Health ’Authority. 
Cfraphics: Paddy Allan; Mike 
Tyler; Graphic News. 

Research: Jane Crinnion. 
Charlotte Denny Is our Economics 
reporter; John Carvel Is Education 
editor; Sarah Boseley Is Health 
correspondent 
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Travel firm unlocks riches 


Notebook 


Brown plans to 


Nine directors to 

share £4.5m 


Tony May 


INE directors of 
Thomson Travel 
will share at least 
£4. a million for 
mb mm overseeing the Do- 
tation of Britain's biggest 
holiday company, which will 
be valued at nearly 
£L7 billion when it is quoted 
on the London Stock Ex- 
change next month. 

The float is expected to net 
some £400 million more than 
originally expected and could 
prove to be the most popular 
since Rail track came to mar- 
ket two years ago. In that 
case, directors may be in line 
for even bigger rewards. 

Several hundred thousand 
investors, many lured by the 
promise of a 10 per cent dis- 
count on holidays, have 


shown interest in buying the 
shares, while the 14,000 staff 
will be granted free options in 
one of Britain’s biggest em- 
ployee share ownership 
schemes. 

The company prospectus, 
which was issued yesterday, i 
shows the payments to direc- 
tors will be m ad e by The 
Thomson Corporation (TTC), 
the company’s Canadian 
parent which is keeping all 
the cash raised from the 
flotation. 

TTC said it might top up the i 
payments to chief executive 
Paul Brett and executives I 
Mike Frith, Richard Bowden- 
Doyle, Roger Burnell, Peter 
Chappelow, Mark Knight, 
Charles Newbold, Ole Oftedal, 
and Ian Smith, if it was 
pleased with progress after 
flotation. 

Mr Brett and five col- 




Floating high . . . Paul Brett (left) and Mike Frith 



Easting TCC shareholders 
will be able to buy a 20 per 
cent slice of the new issued 
share capital 

• The upward pressure on di- 
rectors' pay packets intensi- 
fied yesterday when Iceland, 
the frozen-food retailer, gave 
three of its four executives in- 
creases of averaging more 
than 45 per cent in their pay 
and bonus packages, loriies 
Lisa Buckingham. 

Remuneration for Malcolm 
Walker, Iceland’s chairman 
and chief executive, rose by 
49 per cent to £433,324 while 
Andrew Pritchard received a 



The expectation that Thom- 
son might soon make the 

FTSE100 index could wen 
add to the support The imme- 
diate outlook is scarcely off. 
putting. Winter holiday book- 
ings wfll end the season up 14 
per cent and summer book- 
ings are some 17 per cent 
ahead. 

The only caveat for 1998 is 
that despite the- industry's 
efforts to get customers to buy 


leagues will also receive bo - 1 These payments are ex- 


nuses of up to twice their pected to anger some staff, ac- shares at a fixed price — usu- taking his pay and bonus to 
annual salaries — which cording to Balpa, the airline ally below the current market £306,000. 


range from £162,000 up to 
£380,000 — depending upon 


profits achieved this year. Mr get shares. 


pilots' union, although ft was 
pleased that employees would 


Airline pilots, stewards and 
travel agents — the group 


ally below the current market £206,000. 
value. Thomson Travel said Iceland's annual report said 
an employee would be able to the executives benefited from 
subscribe for shares equiva- a bonus of 50 per cent of basic 


49 per cent to £433.324 while Edited by 

Andrew Pritchard received a » Adi friar efforts to get customers to buy 

cimflar per cAPtegp. taWrw the lvl£irK Ivl 1 1 PI their holidays^ ear ly, late 

value of his remuneration be- bookings are still important. 

[ vend £234,000. Bernard Leigh ■“BRITAIN’S finances are Thomson is clearly hoping 
tion in May and acquire } pocketed a 45 per cent gain, r % in good shape and seem no one in the uuxastry-bas a 

taking his pay and bonus to L^to get better with every rush of blood to the head on 
£306,000. pqgofng month in Gordon the back of a strong pound 

Iceland ’s animal report said Brown's first Budget, in July, and buys up so mud capacity 
the executives benefited from the public sector borrowing that firms are subsequently 
a bonus of 50 per cent of basic requirement for 1997-98 was forced into discounting, 
salary. put at close to ELI billion. By For the longer term, travel 

The company’s like-for-like last mnn th the Treasury had r emains an Industry where 


bookings are stm important 
Thomson is clearly hoping 
no one in the industry has a 
rush of blood to the head on 


Knight and Mr Oftedal do not Airline pilots, stewards and lent In value to 10 per cent of salary. put at close to £u billion, ey 

quality because they have not travel agents — the group their salary. The company ’s like-for-like last month the Treasury had 

been with the company long takes in travel agent Limn A Lunn Poly sales assistant sales increased by 4A per cent revised that down to 

enough. Mr Brett said he was Poly and charter airline Bri- earning £8,000 would be of- while operating profit was £2i> b illion and, in the event, 

very pleased with the pay- tannia — will be granted free fered £800 of share options, 5 per cent ahead at £64.8 mil- the total has failed to top even 

ment and would be subscrlb- share options. while a Britannia Airways lion. Pre-tax profit tell, how- the £l billion mark, 

ing for up to £250.000 of Staff will be able to exercise captain on £80,000 would ever, by £6 million to All that le aves the 

shares. their options after the flota- stand to gain £8,000 of stock. £50.2 million. £22.7 billion the Government 


been with the company long takes in travel agent Limn 
enough- Mr Brett said he was Poly and charter airline Bri- 


ing for up to £250.000 of 
shares. 


ever, by £6 million 
£50.2 million. 


Prescott 
opens new 
air terminal 


D EPUTY Prime Minister 
John Prescott flew into 


Manchester Airport yester- 
day to open a £75 million 
British Airways terminal 
and give a ringing endorse- 
ment to its second runway 
— once under siege from 
Swampy and friends and 
currently under construc- 
tion. writes Dauid Ward. 

The terminal, callable of 

handling up tnsi» million 

BA passengers a year, has 
been funded by the airport 
with a £5 million contribu- 
tion from the airline. 

Bob Ayling. BA’s chief ex- 
ecutive, described Manches- 
ter as a “very important 
crossroads” through which 
the airline routes 1,000 
flights a week. 

The terminal Is the first 
in which all BA services 
have been brought under 
one roof, and contains a 300- 
seat roof-top executive 
lounge that offers the op- 
portunity to look down an 
less affluent passengers in 
the departure lounge. 

“The second run way Is 
very important, as we know 
all too well from Swampy,” 
said Mr Prescott, referring 
to the star protester in last 
year’s c ampa ig n against the 
£172 million scheme. 

“He made his point— an 
expensive one, Fm bound to 
say. The second runway 
will increase capacity and 
ease congestion at peak 
times. This is the first full- 
length runway to be built In 
the UK for 20 years.” 



All that leaves the 
£22.7 billion the Government 
had to borrow in 1996-97 but a 
seemingly ' distant memory. 
City analysts now reckon this 
year will see government fi- 
nances in surplus. 


forced into discounting. •' 

For the longer term, travel 
remains an industry where 
growth is expected to outstrip 
that of the overall economy, 
though progress can some- 
times be a little bumpy. 

The structure of the indus- 
try may chang e too, with 
some experts pointing to 
greater consolidation. Thom- 
son has the advantage cf a 
well established brand nam» 
and has made no secret it 


Given the performance of would like to build up its. 
the economy, Die revalue business In Europe. 


side of the Government's ac- 
counts might be expected to 
be buoyant Yet it is the tight 
control at spending which has 
consistently kept the PSBR 
below expectations. 

Bring in the politics. Minis- 
ters wfll already be drawing 
up their plans for the next S s- 


The flotation is unlikely to 
prove a handicap. 


Bank squabble 


1 | HE 

I tt* 

I Em 


HE row over who will get 
the job of president of ihe 
European Central Bank 


cal year ahead of the summer ■ 

rumbles on, messily. Holland 


1 UilllMCa UU, UICOOUJ. MMJU4U1U 

P Gtothe state of the Got- France are now exctoig- 


emmenfs finances, and the 
growing pressures for more 
resources for key areas like 
health, education and social 
services they will be unwill- 


ing threats to veto the other’s 
candidate. 

The French, whose late de- 
cision to advance the claims 
of their own central hanfe gov- 


ujcj Win uc uiiwiu- T___ ** 

ing to don the hair shirts for a 

third y ear the top job precipitated the 

Mr Brown has already indi- row rontinue to hint at a 

cated that he willbeinelined SSff^SSSTS HSJS 
tn lidpn fin thnoA cnpnrlinn Hp. WOlllu involve Splitting the. 
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third year. 

Mr Brown has already indi- 
cated that he will be inclined 
to listen to those spending de- 
partments which have so far 
followed a disciplined line. 

IDs natural instinct for cau- 
tion, however, is likely to 
remain to the forefront His 
concern will be that just as he 
begins to loosen the Trea- 
sury's grip on spending, the 
revenue side of the equation 
may start to deteriorate. 

Though the Bank of Eng- 
land’s monetary policy com- 
mittee is divided over the im- 
mediate outlook for the 
economy, the signs are that 
the problems which have hit 
manufacturing industry are 
spreading to the service sec- 
tor. The speed with which the 
Government's finances have 


first ECB presidential .term 
between their man and Hol- 
land's Wim Duisenberg. 

Tricky. Though the first 
president could step down be- 
fore the end of the first eight 
year term a formal division 
would be against the Maas- 
tricht treaty. 

The snag is that French de- 
termination to get something 
out of the situation threatens 
to push the decision an the 
ECB president beyond the 
first weekend in May when 
heads of government decide 
which countries will sign UP 
for monetary union. - _ • 

The message coming from 
German government circles 



improved is remarkable. Mr 7~ backers of Mr D nfrgfr' 
Brown will not want to see “ er 8 -—yesterday was thatthe 


that reversed. 


More sunshine 


T HOMSON Travel looks 
to be coming to the mar- 
ket with a fair wind be- 
hind it Yesterday’s pricing 


issue will be decided in their 
man’s favour and by the be- 
ginning of May^ 

It is to be hoped they are 
right Though both Mr Dut 
senberg and Mr Trlchet are 
regarded as similarly hawk- 
ish on inflation — the .key 
qualification for ECB presi- 
dency — the struggle is dam- 


Carpetbagger 
rerun for the 
Nationwide 


Argos seeks to rally the big hitters 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


secured victory. Argos | shares in GUS so are more 


claimed a large majority still likely to drive a hard bargain 
have to make up their minds, on price than if they also held 


Mi _ even at the top end the rating 

ri ITTPKC does not look that demanding 
III LLVl O in relation to the rest of an 
admittedly limited sector. 

The company has already 
had dropped as low as 899p at asSD £ e 5* itself of substantial 

irwi refiafl lntumcf* hv 


range isa touch ahead of ear- aging the bank's credibility 
ner «ty expectations, but before it has even had a 


RGOS, the catalogue 
retail company facing a 


A RGOS, 
f \ retail < 
# Ihostile 


The takeover battle win a stake in the bidd 
close on Friday. Argos, whose which case they woi 
share price sagged 4V6p to fit from a lower offer. 


£19 billion bid 63lp, indicating an assump- Argos argued its case for in- 


likely to drive a hard bargain the start of 1998 after a high of retail interest by offering dis- 
on price than if they also held 758p early last year. One fund c £ imts on lts holidays to 
a stake in the bidder — in manager said: "The rather ar- ^ose who buy and keep 
which case they would bene- tificial tell in the Amis share enoa 8^ shares in the initial 
fit from a lower offer. price late last year has helped offer - Buy 1° May and go 

Argos argued its case for in- give the impression that GUS awa y> 88 were. 


chance to begin operations. 
For the marfcp tg/fr ariihility Is 
very closely allied to indepen- 
dence. 

If the heads of government 
leave Brussels having decided 
virtually every issue in rela- 
tion to monetary union except 
the presidency cf the central 
bank, the damage already 


Liz Stuart 


N ationwide, Britain's 
biggest building soci- 
ety, was last night pre- 
paring for a re-run of last 
year's battle to retain its mu- 
tual status after carpetbagger 
Michael Hardern rallied 
enough support to stand for 
election to the board as a con- 
version candidate. 

His ticket of Immediate pri- 
vatisation and windfall 
payouts for 4.5 million quali- 
fying members brought a 
fierce response. 

Paul Atkinson, a Nation- 
wide spokesman, said: "This 
time it is very dear, a vote for 
hrm at the annual general 
meeting [on July 23] is a vote 
for conversion. We are put- 
ting together a very compre- 
hensive package to get our 
message about the benefits of 
mutuality across." 

■ Despite a resounding defeat 
last July, when 70 per cent of 
members voted against con- 
version to a bank, former but- 
ler Mr Hardern has achieved 
the 50 nominations he needed 
to stand for the board. 

Last year it cost the society 
In excess of £1 million to 
retain its mutual status. This 
year Mr Hardern’s proposi- 
tion is potentially even more 
attractive: under his scheme, 
members would be able to top 
up accounts retrospectively to 
qualify for cash or shares. 

One industry expert said: 


"It Is a threat Nationwide 
must take very seriously. 
Chances are the candidates 
wifi, be defeated this time, but 
every time they stand they 
gain more credence." 

But Rob Thomas, ba nkin g 
analyst at SBC Warburg, said 
carpetbagging pretenders to 
building society boards bad 
become figures of ridicule. 
‘Their credibility is zero. 
They do not even understand 
how the finances of a budding 
society work," he said. 

Following Mr Hardem’s of- 
fensive last year. Nationwide 
built defences against fixture 
carpetbaggers by forcing new . 
members to sign away rights 
< to flotation windfalls, but 
about 700.000 speculators 
squeezed under the door and 
would be expected to vote in 
his favour. 

Brian Davis, Nationwide 
chief executive, dismisses the 
threat He said: “What we 
said last year would happen 
has happened. Yes, the cus- 
tomers of converted societies 
have had a hand-out but at 
the expense of prices. The 
Halifax’s mortgage rate is 
8.7 per cent, whereas our 
standard variable rate Is 
8.1 per cent" 

Also standing for the-. Na- 
tionwide board will be finan- 
cial recruitment consultant 
Andrew Muir, who is seeking 
a £500 windfall dividend for all 
qualifying members and 
claims this can be funded from 
reserves without flotation. 


from GUS, Last night rallied tion among traders that ft was dependence with the disclo- is paying a decent price. 


offer. Bv in May and go 5d £ 

away, as it were. creased. 


some of its largest sbarehold- facing defeat, began a last sure that sales during the 


ere to stage a defiant fight for 
independence. 

One of the company's big- 


minute round of meetings critical Easter holiday period 


with major shareholders such had beaten internal forcasts. 
as Schroders Investments, Sates in the 15 weeks to April 


‘T can’t believe Argos is 
worth less to a bidder at the 
end of the first quarter than it 


. Sates in the 15 weeks to April was in the market last year 

gest investors said: "We have which holds a 15 per cent 11 had risen by 1L8 per cent and I would be dumbfounded if 
not swung behind GUS. I stake, and Prudential with 7 overall and by 5.8 per cent on a majority of shareh ol ders has 


don’t regard this bid as gener- per cent 


ous ■ - ■ GUS has created an 
illusion of generosity.” 

Strong support from big 
nam es on the embattled com- 


a like-for-like basis, which ex- already swung behind GUS. 


Other big investors whose I dudes new store openings: 


thinking Is crucial to the out- Over the three-week Easter 
come are Bafllie Gifford with period, underlying sales were 


pony's share register under- Management, Legal & Gen- 


7 per cent. Mercury Asset 79 per cent higher than a 


mined suggestions at the eral, and Barclays Global In- 


year ago. 

GUS is offering 650p a share 


weekend that GUS had all but | veators. Many have almost no | for Argos, whose share price 


Analysts, who marked up 
the GUS share price by %p to 
819 Tip last night, stm expect 
the bidder to win the day. The 
outcome could, however, be 
closer than had been pre- 
dicted when GUS pounced. 


Dutch buy 

Courtaulds 


U*a Buckingham 
Ctty Editor 


share price caused by difficul- 
ties at its fibres business. 

The group’s acceptance cf 
Akzo’s 450p a share offer means 


Fidelity switches to the Oeic 


C nmnurirnn ... . a a ouaiB UUH HIKUB 

OURTAULDS, one of the - that the Polymer products div- 
ision wfll stfll be sdkloft The 
and_ch«nicals {5)eratkni- 


Akao Nobel, the own fibres business. 


Unit trusts to be converted into 
new open-ended investment 


Dutch chemicals group. iKTEEKSw will 

lue deal means Aluso will then look at hnwtnKninnff' fhta 


boost the new scheme needs, haps better suited to the new hare stolen a to 
and could also signal the end generation of savers it is iters in the mating andnaSte busmesa. Exper ? 

for the unit trust as we know hoped will show an interest In market such as XCI and VHmv a °7_ s q e 

it Individual Savings Accounts win waKns tfAmeSS ^ ** 


Rupert Janes and 
Liz Stuart 


I T’S been lumbered with 
one of the least attractive 


, and could also signal the end generation or savers it is itars fo tt y* iy«Hnw nw i 

j invfistmpnt for the unit trust as we know hoped will show an interest In market such as ICI and 

4 iiivcouMciu it Individual Savings Accounts win Williams tf America. 

h-»* v. “When a firm the size of El- (IS As), the new scheme Analysts said other potential 

3 *2" dtdlty takes 30011 a stance, replacing PEPs in April 1999. bidders, such as ICL £dbS‘ 
other companies are going to Unlike unit trusts, which caught waiting for Courtaulds 
°J e ?hp tr sSf’ sit up and look very carefully have two separate prices at to dismember itself and 

at “J said which Investors boy or sefi free the jewel inrti craw^lS 


“When a firm the size of El- (IS As), the new scheme 
delity takes such a stance, replaci n g PEPs tn April 1999. 


reckon, however, that any sale 
would have to be at a knock- 
down price because the fibres 


■monikers around but the have not exactly set the tn- 
Oeio — open-ended invest- vestment world alight 


They were Introduced by the Anne McMeehan at the I units, Oeics have just one 
but Association of Unit Trusts price. Because of the abolition 


ment company could soon 
become a household name. 


Association of Unit Trusts price. Because of the abolltlo 
and Investment Funds of the “bid-offer spread’ 
(Autifl. Fidelity's move was Oeics should prove more cos 


Courtaulds had been in the' 
process of splitting Itself into 


If the merger goes ahead 
and analysts think a rival bid 
unlikely — It will make Akzo 
the largest coatings group hi 
the world. Courtaulds has a 
substantial presence in the 
market for marine, yacht. 
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Fidelity Investments, part j launched Oeics so far, indud- 1 accelerated basis”. 


of the world’s Largest fond mg x “ lCQ uiieeaie, save Oeics were devised as a bodv else to lake un the ~ ^ — 

Murray John- means of providing a simpler gauntlet Credit Suisse Asset 

SKTuKS EA>%S* m ” c7S pu ^SS KTbfSS S5M& 

ti ^ts ne w type of investment to con- schemes. They seen as terms of consumer education cypn^oasea !lS£i?i!?7a8 

J 15?. trn «ts into a easier to understand than and who better to do thia than toraeia^B 


l n JLJ? read i leedle ’ Save Oeics were devised as a 


Some firms indicated they 

had been waiting for some- tourist rates — bank «st i < 


this new type of investment 
vehicle- 

Oeics (pronounced “oiks") 


and who better to do this than 


t here is a Belgium 61.04 
le here in Canada 2.34 
education Cyprus 08662 


£5.6 billion Oelc could be the | unit trusts and therefore per- [ someone like Fidelity? 1 


Danmark 11.35 
Finland 9.07 
Franca 9.90 


M“Jayrta6Jfl StnuapomZJSB . 

Malta 0.64 South AMda-826 

T2 ^ N«heri«mls 3.M27 Spain 250^2 

H “i 8 ®. Now Zealand 2.96 Sweden 12.79 

Norway 1230 Switzerland Z49B 

Portugal 303 33 Turkey 401550 

Saudi Arabia R20 USA 1.3454 

by Hamm (axawfkig rupee, anatal and mtoOarj 


Singapore ZB2 . 

South Alrtea» 
Spain 25022 
Sweden 12.79 
SwftzertandZ49B 
Turkey 401550 
USA 1.3454 
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Fund likely to "herald an industry effective, said Fidelity. dff the duffimz Jmnacf iZTifi ^ seaLants • 

management groups have move across [to Oeics] on an r>mc ;nxwtm< oumng impact on its where Akzo is little known. 
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Racing 


SPORTS NEWS 13 



misses 

"liman claims 


Tony Raley 

k ACING was quick to 
"leap to the deience of 
yesterday 

ation^fiSkSi toSeS 

in which trainer Jenny pit- 
man stated that twTyear-s 
Grand National had bemrSn 
on ground she considered 
“dangerous.” 

running of the 
race had caused considerable 
conteoversy foUowing the 
deathsof three horses and 
■Mrs Pitman, who has won the 
world’s most famous steeple- 
chase twice with Corbiere 


apdRoyal Athlete, is thought 
SJr ^PPy ^ the leaking 
of heraC^ed remar ksTwhich 
were intended solely for the 
^okey Club and Ain tree as 
gartw an official investiga- 
tion into the deaths. 

Mrs Pitman claims in the 
document that not enough 
had been done to repair the 
aamage done to the course by 
two days of racing before the 

Grand Natio nal 

She said: "We cannot de- 
fend ourselves to the general 
public, to our owners, our 
horses, or live with our con- 
sciences if we ever allow our 
horses to race In such circum- 
stances again.’' 


Rain threat to Classic Trial 


THE important Thresher 
- I Classic Trial and Gor- 
don Richards Stakes sched- 
uled to be run on the Plat 
on Sandown’s mixed Whit- 
bread card on Saturday 
may have to be abandoned 
if there Is more rain thic 
week, writes TonyPaley. 

Andrew Cooper, clerk of 
the course, said: “We have 
had three Inches of rain 
during April which has left 
the Plat course at satura- 
tion point. We could have 
an all Jumping card or one 
with two five furlong races 
because the sprint track 
may be usable.*’ 

Cool Dawn, the Gold Cup 
winner, is 4-1 ‘with a run’ 
with Coral to follow up His 
Cheltenham win in the 


Whitbread. Robert Alner, 
the gelding's trainer, has 
expressed doubts about 
ru nnin g both Cool Dawn 
and Racing Post Chase vic- 
tor Super Tactics due to the 
unsuitably soft going. 

John O’Shea’s jGo Ballis- 
tic heads the 26 entries on 
list 101 b after *h» expected 
defections of Sony Bay, The 
Grey Monk and Belmont 
King at yesterday’s five-day 


# Tomorrow's meeting at 
Redcar is in doubt 
following the recent heavy 
rain but officials, who plan 
to inspect the course at 
8.80am today, are repor- 
tedly not hopeful as there 
are waterlogged patches on 
the track. 


The trainer made her wor- 
nes known to Aintree manag- 
m E director Charles Barnett 
on the morlning of the race 
after her horse Nahthen Lad, 
who was eventually pulled up 
at the 11th in the race itself 
had worked on the track. 

She then walked the course 
with Nahthen lad's jockey 
Rodney Fan-ant and stated in 
the report: “It took us one and 
a half hours to walk the 
Grand National course to find 
a safe route for our horse to 
take.” 

Barnett confirmed yester- 
day that he had spoken to the 
trainer but said 80 ground 
staff had carried out repair 
work before the start of the 
day’s racing. 

The Jockey Club's public 
relations officer John Maxae 
said: "The course was passed 
Qt for racing by the race- 
course stewards. The Jockey 
Club's course inspector Ron 
Barry, after the first race on 
the Mildmay Course, in- 
spected the National course to 
check that the repair work 
had been completed success- 
fully. He was satisfied that It 
had been.” 

If Mrs Pitman had been so 
worried about the state of the 
ground it begs the question as 
to why she did not pull her 
horse out, a point Nigel Twis- 
ton-Davies, who won the 
Grand National with Earth 
Summit, made yesterday. 

“To whinge afterwards 
doesn't help anybody and 
doesn't help the image of rac- 
ing — she needn't have run 
her horse." 



Tennis 


Stretching ont . . . Boris Becker on his way to a three-set. first-round win in Monte Carlo yesterday 


ERIC QAILLARO 


Rusedski 

faces 

inspired 

Becker 


G reg rusedski wiu 
have to overcome Bo- 
ris Becker to progress 
in the Monte Carlo Open 
after Mm* German, three 
times a finalist here, fought 
hack to secure a second- 
round place by beating Jan 
Siemerink yesterday. 

While Rusedski enjoyed a 
bye in the first round, 
Becker opened tentatively 
before digging deep to win 

6-7. 6-3, 6-1 against the 
Dutchman, who had to qual- 
ify for this Super 9 event. - 

Becker, who is Hkely to 
meet the British No. 1 
tomorrow, enjoyed the 
clay-court experience even 
though he has never won a 
major title on the surface. 
‘With the sun shining on 
this centre court," he said, 
“it is Inspiring to play ten- 
nis. This is what we prac- 
tise for.” 

Rusedski, third seed, has 
lost both hi6 previous 
matches with Becker, the 
the first a five-set mara- 
thon In the 1996 Australian 
Open, the other by 6-1, 6-4 
in Stuttgart the same year. 

Another German, Nicolas 
Kiefer, staged the first up- 
set of the week, overwhelm- 
ing the ninth-seeded Span- 
iard Felix Mantilla 6-1. 6-4. 
Tim Henman, lith seed, is 
due to play his first-round 
match today, taking on a 
21 -year-old Spanish quali- 
fier, Galo Blanco. 


Pontefract jackpot card with form guide 


TWffPAL£Y 


TDPFOBIt 


2.15 Bee Knife Boy ItangoParfc 

Z50 .. Odor Ocimr 

3.20 Tom CapUn*sLoii 

3.50 MBb-mnp>) UnStw 

4-20 Haute Mfe Magic MB 

4.50 HfeMhMHzz P ato w c n 

520 Sarah States Sarah States 

tefeftmded, undulating course of 2m wltti rui-in of Just over 2f. 

Gated: Good to soft, soft in ptocss. * Denotes Writers. 

Draw: Ugh numbers favoured. 

Long iHirhwr e tranluu. Tyteyvor (3J50}. Lady Hemes. W Sussex. 240 nte. 

Sown day wtanan: Nona. 

Bantered test fern: None. Vbora* 2£0 SNm-a. 

Figures in brackets attar horse's name denote days since last outing. J. Jumps. 


9 4 CPONTBRACTAPPRBrntXSBUESHAiaXGAP 
4e ] aErSf £2,162 (13 declared) 
ma 13-20 

mb on o<w 22 Bm taa aqr 
teste homo temaDNd _ 
iMnc inn m imii ■ itWnenjtni nniimnn i n 

ware .111224 UMTeRrpa MS Umar 5-9-0 
' j&oa-tw 

RBH 


. . )P*»Jltairtn4-tO-C . 
. juwEHUftr5-iMo — 
S 0-9-5 : 


mtq 06000- 


w 

S§ 

S3 

«3» 


■oh) a»MeBkSw«< 
sam 3bq>5to*{wq 

55-(00 Wnvltoarekri 

5-00 n—afttencT 
40-500 BnayMai fin M AISMmd 7-7-11 

oooo-Pt m tMaStasuM iei 3-7-m 

45io» snMtt2)hQapnn5-7-hm 


IRranrS* » 
— 06 

P don 0 W 

rotm* u 

G Barter n » 
> m asm (7) 02 
JFMb 00 
IB 



. w Haraaft » 
■fcMtayA « 


J3-1 fee Hotel Bor, 7-2 Mmsol** H-Z TteToF* 13-2 5w N»,B-1 MMiaiMuh 10-1 SnM, 
14-1 Patter. 

RtWBDBE-iaaHPWbtMItehMMm «lM9lraalti«ta.MaMMnfl»Step.9t Bnl 

a Ltd 3*nda r dcfc«T*l fate tad fates. 2H0M KMStM Baten Bey ■ Rtpcn 51 Ipp hcspi SB. «dB> 
ite IMob tut 5H nod tar skk. aterat lin at M, Mi TO. be We Led starts' nfc vnekansd onr It 
om. Mi a Hid Mb at DU H hop. Gd. atm T* Hh Pteten ihfchn nl era pm Goa kitang. 4h ul 12. Hi 
9 MW Cam at a WteWw STW. a I*, ntec soon annul. Bh at 12. be 121 bbd BU (tape * 
Vtwnptoa B CMn ScteC Lid teifc' ate mB luted and ntemf owr II on iih o< 17. be 71 M 

6amaA Vtey a MuinetMtfi 9 hem <a. 


2 150' BEHTIEY SBJJH6 STAKES 

■w>V6f £ 2,616 (16 declared) 

201(13 400-12 OcksrM OQ flR M TodpHn 4-6-12 
zazm 03620 PfwBMwtMfl&nJEjn 0 - 0 - 1 ? 

203 n 2) 453453 Awnnw Varejia M Oapren B-' 

2040 420M fcMwd0*(rtmMDte0^-7 
3»fl3 63000- PmewnTtaTOPSefe 14-0-7 
»(ll) OOOtMI tteteltateflhBftte«I7-M 
WM 44325414* Cuter A tfcoaa-a-7 
200 0 5-1005 ■hteneflijUIMs 5-9-7 

20im 16662 IteAUy rawer! 

zwpj -60004 feteaae 

Ul M) 03000- 1Mte9p|)*p » 

2120 OOOtedfenttEDA 
2»(tq 2D5500 BNtawMMytl 
2UK) 300-a MerlUtem: 

200 B-6660 Ohhlra {SS M P n 

2UR OwtaUajJ 

7-2 Mw. 13-2 Pha H^LMteeeo ro B Van Ua, 7-1 11* (feuUB txx 8-1 SMimuI 3b. UUP 



Onte. W-1 B« hSsk/Fwm, 


RHW GBnE-OdtBcChflnf ate* 3104 ma* Id ipdrtM B*l fertBp, M of 4, Up OB bUd* Afltee it 
Fotasun St. St Ha* RUgi La± topoal X at, vt at* an no II aa, UM Wate 2sa 4 14. be HI 
tMJfe acted a Uuneurgli in nl Iran, te Ammowi ttwara: tea at am aa. 3W c( 13. b* a tM Tta* 
awflta Sateal 71 SMteteta na iaaiGagltaiMtal. 2wMf14.be S tWWMa Safer a Iteete 71 
st* a late CwteR led on* oar 11 Ml a* past 4ft d a «n 2B fed QmbBov « ««**«*> in sate. 
bAk Ite^b few Ciwt wtnrMr 21 BdM brtng, n tBpcoioa. 2 nd ol 9 l be 2S bM Mn Gaz a 

LhgRcU B Mi te. terigr ite turn dm* 1* oa. ted tel taking. B* a 13. 6* 71 CM Cgx Hr* a 


0^2QBEAST FAR MSUAH AIKHKHi MAIDBI STAKES 3Y0 


'imZfeyds £2,789 (12 dedared) 


n •' . 

3B2{71 

363(11 



\i * s 

Si? 

|m 1 yi 



306(111 



. - 



*BM«tf«wtar ,t ~ 


ao*« 








as 


0-4 ■aBnmipgBtWB- 

: W Tantn. 4-1 flWmBid W 9-2 On Bto. Tajia. 13-2 Hta ftasM M OpoMi Lnfr ■ . 

L^aftsfiSttasssisaBffjsaBiffiS 

s^ssss&sss^sss 

UEdUlaRditetote. ■ ■ 


9 BUnBLCWBS UWTH) STAKES 

OnOUl m2f 6yds ES.576 {8 decJared) - ■ 
ufaSluwiaa 4-a-iO . 



liter**, io-i 

rote 
Utaa: 


7-2 m-na. 4-1 fieaate l«L M Wtaif Boat 6-1 Uw Shf. 8-1 Cbta 0*** 





49^ HAMMCAPfSHOWCASE MC£J 

1m4yds£7,263 (15 dedared) 

13510- Cotta SESB'BM H J Suer 4-fl-IO . 

5620-1 
10200-1 
0646-0 > 

DOOM L_ 

®»jsr, 



507(14) am fload tawte 0»qi Btate5-9->H 

ua mnTiibWirekjBite 


SVHtmft so 

JtetaR H 



BadteTkftc.Cap; #;3 HB. 

WHL 6 - 1 Ngrit. >H 0 f*d DlateU - MltaanS 
Aontand. 2S-I «*fcte<HLU3-i i^saB*ian tan fiaraa tart. 


SdKA»-?S^ 
Ml 22-1 Jdte 


rate UIDE - Captaki Scot Ateys beefed aid tMpusd. 17* d 18, Mt 241 bhd (kern Ctrai a ttesm lm 
too, SI Haolc HU ft**d br te. made moa. dor M 2L hen txi ran twin tan 0 mt To lfai a Nmas* 71 
■* Hail W ste n kun ouemd fatear. sate on. 5* d 18, be 3U W Hte a ffipm BT 
hetft! SO Jte Rnigafc Tiached Igodn miwb tmtaar 3 out U TB at rat on. am by Me h*i Essqetee a 
Warm X boo. Gd. Hn»y State H*d apt An 21 on!, bbmt m* b dtergs. lie el 2ft I* 13 bdM 
Satess tdcanr 71 tan at Dfaptri Unone Hatear 9 cut. U M takag. nan ter. w by 51 hm 
Dancing Destnr a MHnjhMi lm hezn Bj. 




HIM 
ac a 

8830 

00*0 

106(1) 


2m If 22yds £3,493 (5 declared) 

31252 Janteaa HgU fiq (06 S Lanqman 5-10-0 

20000 TWaMRpqOteflren 9-9-0 

52333- Paternal (JU) {DI)G Baking 4-B-a 

322-05 UgMaBIHB (10 CFrtlua 6-7-12 

00-003 SMitettmUPOblase 4-7-10 


— CTaaaacP) B 
.. BBaa&mft n 

8 DnatnaWM 

IBank M 

J Mm* 80 


BantafS-l PlteB». 9-4 Janoian HgH 7-2 Tbubm. 114 HtfiMtffin; »-l Si* AWt 

POM BUIE - Jmteaa fUWt Ud Tf.'atead 41 ml steO oi tel takw. ami 9 5 bh 4 fed Evmm fUs M 
wlBnpuilm4(bcai).a*.TiigaMRaBKdlBlniraire0eHd3lai. M a »i 2/i MW Kaays i nrt at 
Catatt 1m Gl tan. GH fUmmat Iradst tatos. (fen 3 out ittfen and no aaa anroctn] fea krtm Id 
of 16. t* 30 UK Cooajra a Mte^m 2 d lop. SB. Ugbflte R«* Eftrt nnadOg cvapK. sfead Se a 

14.l»19tMIWmUoko«>tesEluBfaaa)ran. * 

bai n DM Jtadte a Fotaare lot H SB. 


Sat Alat PRateO. led brWVa ranm. 3ntd H. 




iw 

20 

30 

40 

50 

•0 

7(7) 

0 ( 1 ) 

90 


F 6f £3,453 (9 declared) 
oo- BarWD0tef>teEDnep9-ii 

BtHtMnyMmJBnyG-ll 

1F340P OaMt (21) UssJ Cram 8-11 „ 
Op NnwMl4Pay(7)aiktea8-n 


.K Darias — 
.BCwiar — 


8 


0- Mb* Tta* Sri (223) I Btatng B-17 

00 Eteri Dnv |83) BU«ftnB-11 

4224- Sate State (173) RBesi 9-11 

02- Tariaflaa(2(1)IIUb*8-n 

tay 8 b»JFteba«e 8 -i 1 


J HM — 
» 

t* — 


. — D MarilWOO 
J Canal ffi 


_ 15-B safe 5BIBS. 3-1 Pm* Ite at 1 1-2 Ttrara. 13-2 lt*8»L6 Far. 7-1 Vajtta 12-1 BMhis 
P ittas, 14-1 Bay 0! D^fcl ■ 


COURSE SPH3AUSTS 


Jtxtajs 


7a Run 




KMoa 

KSartw 

ir - • 


PWEdtey 

WBte 


Tnhan 


is Are 


LatelSl 






IfesjRBaaata 

35 

W9 

1B5 

+2253 

75 

W? 

13 

-5146 

JL Detofi 

13 

48 


+3.72 

2? 

100 

22 

+1039 

JLEn* 

13 

134 

073 

-425 

1H 

16M 

107 

-1992 

lABridtag 

10 

48 

208 

-183 

16 

43 

27 2 
ang 

♦2587 


8 

7 

07 

30 

<L25 

233 

+1350 

13 

120 

108 

-4140 

ACSWrart 

6 

25 

243 

■428 


Trainer watch 


Hanea having flair fit* nm torBaewMnw tatey— PMMrad: 2.15 Mfeer. P Eons njl Ejre; 
3-50 GtnauiB Lira. D Lode B J Ductop: E2D Tortnnna. D Udx* In fctertyn WSna 

eteae 2-30 Cool WBeis. J R Amskl e teijn itedK 4^0 (MS. SB M Hcsan DDE CBntttn; 5.30 
WadEkig Band. AG Foster Id DEEstntOk. 

Cbateoc 340 DouMog Doans. Us D ttagtos to S Kuahas; Many (Satain. D Kassat u P HasMns; Mr Uat£ 
las D Hamere MPKaoar; Saerlisk. NB JotasaPHaskte GStetfaStn, MmSCuMrai u JJV Pimps: 
4 40 OB&ntma MM J E ftnie ra 9 Ater A Tbe Sac® Grs>-. D ltCai7 » C Pnpftm. 


Chepstow (N.H.) 


TOBYPALET 


TOP FORK 


2.40 

3.10 

3.40 

4.10 

4.40 

5.10 


Nowton PaW 
CbBerhd Aspect (nap) 
GnanarBiMM 
Potar Prospect 
AoUeride 


Paonyinoor Prtnc* 
Cbaate Aspect 
fa i u ni Boon 
Polar Prospect 
Cool Gunner 
Imoa 


Oral, leA-fcareted intaWing cause, nearly 2m rand «tti 250yds ran-h. Fhie tence6)n»iome 
straight put emphasis on stamina. 

Gotag: Soft. Heavy patches. * Denotes bttnkers. 

Long distance Iriw ala re. Malawi (2.40), W Bethefl. Humberetde, 217 mflss. 

Sewn day wtaner* Archer (3.4Q); Gunner Boon 0.40; Memy Chieftain (3.40); Stater lark 
(3.40; Ambtestde (4.4Q. 

Bflnkared bat time: 2.40 AftydOngynube; 5.10 National Ftasoo, Natural Perk, ti m ra t 
None. 

Figures In brackets after torse's name denote days since last outing. 




'CHASE 

3m 2f 1 10yds £3,485 (7 declared) 


(7)nRWB-11-10 

Staon Ear* 9-11-3 


211P24 P tei | u*ia 
M-023 Bate* Pot 

13643 MorirataitoiB-ii-a 

2-UNJR Mo-A pS) (C) R Atm 6-10-12 

C3-33P IWySSBi (IS) (CS)JDs Efts 9-W-11 

P3-1CP JtapMBBnte*n7)USbupal£uio-e 

4RC3M BagMaBqr (7) cBmwl 10-10-0 


j hvtaw 

Mam as 

AIM* 81 

Aliainttin SO 


.Ur B Udey 


82 
84 

.BFStel » 


BaUtap 5-2 An** FbU, 3-T Maiynm fthee. 4-1 IMm. 11-2 naoome Boy. 0-1 AniMQmte. 10-1 
PBfrAlS-lltafStao- 




f 2m 1 10yds £5,012 (8-dadared) 

120052 T»*tanpS)CD)Lad| Hama S-13-0 — _ 
22-214 IterM Ante TOT Fatal 5-U-6- 


321442 BcMiCato 
33145- KSontCnaat 
2U5IU1 fen Ba Cob* 


QHRBUKy 7-10-12 .. 

1 ferny 

nmSGftwo 5-10-0 

MrS Dwack O) 


I AJWfeat 9-10-0. 
tHUaiws 12 - 10-0 


Bateff 9-4 TtaM. 1 1-4 OrnrU Aepacl. 3-1 RubMitei. 6-1 Mfew RbmL B-T MM: Man. 12-1 Mitaa 
Asnia. 20-1 m Ha Cones. 25-1 Kuo's, cm*. 


g^JQDUNRAVEN BOWL HUNTHJ CHASE (Amateur riders) 


'3m £3,534 (13 dedared) 


1111121 tea 
P13131 Lata 
-5452F 
1U43-1 
-2S341 
-P2312 
■12121 
551221 
3P-341 
1-PP11 
2V-4PF CUbc 
■63352 SttHrooUda. 
435341 State Lata (7) 



D Brace B-12-a 
RBmoi 7-12-0 
R Jean 12-12-8 
jJVPMfp: 12-12-0 
10-12-3 
Suites 12-1 

LteaaB-12-S 

Ptett* 9-12-3 ..6 1 

Piter 10-12-3 PI 

LIMbffi 9-12-3 A 

Mia* 9-12-1 

S Ear 8-11-12 .. 



Hashtns 9-11-12 B tartao { 

11-0 Sumer Boon. 6-1 lata Etacoorter. teller. 7-1 Sum's Son. Mgb Guatfan. 6-1 OoMtap Dm*. 
Hatty Man. T*W To* 


Folkestone runners and riders 


^■| QPim WALKBiS NOVICE HURDLE 


'2m 110yds £2.374 (7 declared) 

wi» M^teMfjimPiteWM! GTetm*N 

3 Uaten haw ps)C6MM M1-0 Ibta* — 

0WTPyaBriarSte(l4GRarUi6-lT-0 _...XAta*m3 — 

M VtklnB Art ( 2 fi) R Vorti 5-10-F* NrPYM — 

2 tend fetter (41) T Fasta 4-1&-8 Bteon 79 

OS mernm (2S) JMnfe 4-10-6 fe S n - 


0 anrad Lady (19) P«tt«ns 4-19-3 8 

BaMF 4-8 Polar Rageo. 9-4 Grand Gonser. 7-1 Ikdkn tow. 29-1 Wap At 


440 REYNARD NOVICE CHASE 


'2m 1 10yds £2,788 (8 declared) 


2U4411 Anted**. 
142414 CoUOmr 
5140DP Omabwce (34) p) 
-3205F OacfettofeCaidar 
6P4/E5 Hasttr lack (24) V 
-FP26P TbaSflcntEkey 
344P4P Toedi SDw (2 
1R4P50 taoafeB(17)P 


S 

.A P 


LhSIMaac 7-11-12 

j tan 8-11-s 

Ate 7-11-6 »JDMn 

RPMte6-n-0 - C 

12-11-0 


87 

•U 


cndanr-ivo „.n 

HMmn 8-11-0 A Dateag m — 

n-io-9 s ur (i) — 

BaBta 5-4 Antetata. 13-8 tte (ten. 6-1 DocteiB Carat. 10-1 Owateee. 20-1 Knocnp. 25-1 Mbtsta 
Tut*, me Sea ei &ey. 33-1 Touch Sdio 


i| QSAPUNG NOVICE HURDIE 


'2m4f110yds £2.416 (11 declared) 


1P21D2 


102 bmpqaqMPteB 

30 AtattedyHaiiiiMira 
F0 Cumod*CBp(17)* 


OOCFO 

OfeOnaH) 

00-000 MaPnnURa 

00P0 MUibUPM. 
0 NBHi*rairam 
06-5F4 

133303 nbritaLte 


M to* 6-1 1-12 APIkCBywaM 

" 'hCUitali 5-11-0 J A McCarthy — 

A Junes 5-11-0 - Guy Lyons — 

'L titan 6-11-0 J Hagsa 0 — 

CFWw5-ii-o item* — 

Ucdm 5-11-0 — WMtaltH* 50 


JCutann 5-11-0 _» , 

(toted 6-11-0 SI 

D Mctobou 4-10-13 — A I 

usnavd 5-10-9 III .. 

0-1 lad Bay WS’BteBtet 6-10-9 t Atapoa 0 — 

BMttag: 4-6 taw, 3-1 Nbife Lad. 14-1 *w»tej 1*0*4. Hataam «. 16-1 TAggr UB*. Taa Bay. 25-1 
HMuralPM. 


eUma $g?l 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Joctays 


la (tans 


A P McCoy 


DI 
CUnoByn 
Ar ‘ 


125 

132 

82 

im 

64 

73 

82 


% 

Lori Si 

Iratere. 

is 

nos 

% 

Lute a 

272 

-559 

MCPb* 

47 

209 

225 

-3882 

ins 

418E 

PJltabto 

24 

94 

255 

+31.45 

22 

-1198 

DWdataon 

17 

72 

238 

-926 

175 

■17.74 

TAFanar 

7 

54 

132 

-1544 

213 

-1690 

BHAtaar 

5 

41 

122 

-1250 

1 78 

♦332? 

GHHcCourt 

4 

15 

267 

+2092 

15JI 

■ri-x 

JSKkg 

4 

33 

.121 

-7.40 


Results 


TONYPALEY 


TOP FORM 


MrBoMBoyo 


Park Royal 
HteDhot 

Doable Brandy 

Et*talMo« 

RearHtadaw 

i) 


2.00 
2.30 
3JX) 

3k 30 
4.00 
AJ30 

IJo A^nSnaoear A^drontbancw (nb) 

Rght-tMnded, undu&dng track at 1m3f tefe 2» run-in. Slraigtu Bf. 

Satag: Soft, Heavy h pSaas. * denotes Mbitera- 

Draw: ttgh nuntws tawued h apttts. . _ _ . 

Long tSatanca tmcBerc Lfllte Crackar (4 .3(3), Cartssanta P-30) & LoiDtn Lana £.30). A 
Nawcomtn. Dewn, 2S7 mies. 

Sovtm day wimere: None. 

BUnlceied or vtsorad firat ferae None. 


A AASANDLRKSaLD^ STAKES 2Y0 
SaUll5f £1,725 (6 declared) 

2 BmWJakar(iqWEMTuur8-11 
BBtfa The taraAHHau 8-11 

4 Cndmial) tom* 8-6 
0 Bfe Kd (Z2) W B U Tim B-6 
IMrl4feJJnMa8-fi_ 
llpSe life SCMhra 6-6 


80 



ID-11 Oadaia. 7-2 BccetWf its*. 6-1 UysticLady. 8-1 Italia*. M-1 ftrii The Qsadti 3* UaL 


APPRBfTKSE MAJDBt STAKES 3Y0 (Dhr Q 


71 £2,070 (11 dedared) 

Crate* S?rte RKa*m8fZ — - 
kRBte OTP tote 8-12 


«m 


s 4 IS . . . 

D tatty Mb* pi9V Scare 6-1? 
State BteJ Ante 8-12 
00- Aiae«fn«)J»>6-7 

00- CwUBaimmBM Meads 8-7 

000- JaM>Mi{&BSml8-7 
SD- Uaae(BOE(MnW, 
006- StaJar{!53)WHttBl»-7 



3-1 JM Etante. % Ml Bcpt. 9-2 Dobob Sbla. 8-1 Aaita 10-1 Pak topi »*» I 




VKALMBl APPRBVnCE MAM STAKES 3Y0(Div2} 

7f £2,070 (11 declared) 

: aassssf h*r====-« 





6dtuc 


jgKS^P. 

1 W Uta ObL 7-2 S El 4-1 Mod Pw» 9-1 KhJ O H* fe*. Sod0f toll IW Budn Sbapa. 


fSCWfenaM 




BARHAH MEDIAN MJCTfON MADGN STAKES 3YD 

6r£3^i0(l2dsdared) 

04 Any«rttap«WI**M — 

552-5 Dtnta ante pfl (BE) ifitatag 9-0 


5 

00033- 


063^3: 
04 J 


Maria Han OflAPtett 94). 
ICtwnrltoafteqRKannS-a . 
Ardor VSnne 9-0- 


s(0)KUchA9-O. 

iMKCtaaM 


..KMoa K 
... L (MbritaflO 
R Csctatet 79 
- 8 fe0M » 
-6 Baa* - 
JFEota* 79 
TWI 85 


ante (14) HM 6-9 
Lady* 


M tomes 8-9- 
8 - 8 . 


Cl 


«R 


IM! = 


JcftnBeny8-9 


0 Step tad PtaJDuaiap 8-9 


R 

M Eddsty — 


r «-l Date Bmv. 5-1 Sanaa. 6-1 1 Cfed For Yai, 8-1 Fan De I leu. San Moon Cfeaw. Sotany. 


4-OQLEVY BOARD HANDICAP 


M m 7t 92yds £3.1 32 (9 dedanafl 


90 


D OVrtoi 4-10-0 *11 . .... 

M(Bf)CEtp*n 9-9-10 L MM* 

4- 9 -4 fi FaflM 6) 


9* NB. 14-1 


415-64 Pamltateif(t4 

0500-1 jiB M(B0JJM*4-8-11 A Ml® 0 

fliaH) ftatata" Mate gl) J toro 4-8-9 G Batad — 

0MP- ft tote "nil tags LMPOT5-8-9 Cafe Morta — 

6554-2 GtadtaMdadtrO^MHaBn-Sa 4-6-8 — TfeteW9S 

23fr«J MASS* fepejOBS Dow 5-6-5 

013007 KlagttfeMthq 00) Mtoma 9-8-4 . 

7-an«*ldP«.4-i Wte, GtedaiJMHfyL 5-1 Shtans. 8-1 Paradfefcw IW RWwy. 12-' (» 
[ Own 


4 . 30 ?™* HANDICAP 



Mm4f£3^61 (14 dadarecQ 

iBadSis 5-10-0 


01432- BaMHi 

640-00 RtayMM 

5123- 

D0Z03- 
•009 
OO00O- 
00060- 

030-12 

25-130 


ss 

5ta*»*n(2QRGuM 



0065 J0 Ron (iq H tom 4-6-4 

E563 MatfltaBlfeltaMranteAKhgS 

22003 BigMlnwMft^mcSyer 7-8-3 
9090 zatawnaKMtad 6-7-10 


r(14) Alternate 3-7-1D 

5-1 Bar «W*K 9-1 w tear, 7-1 FWy IH^ 8-1 fey King utyben, w-1 Staorsn DaqpU 


C #>i\F0U(ES7WC TOWN LiMITH) STAKES 

Mvvsf 1 89yds £2,977 (8 dedared) 


BuOMM 



1 3-1 9g Bo. 4-1 SMtek, 5-1 6 ***l AdHnfc B-i Swam* Obboi, io-i Mutate 


K OATMFREHIIAH HANDICAP 3TO 

wiOyini if 149yds £2,784 (15 dedared) 

i ■.asssnwsBK— ^ 

S 3D60-RMte(ZiqH8taGh»»9. 

0 000-21 A«MnaBear(»HBel8-13 

9 4535? Im* Few (14) i 8-5 

jut . 00-44 Mm wwtaC Basted 6-9 

ini OQK- 9htekaBao0n7SDSt*ati$- 

(iq 0005- Lotte 


AEtek 



) 068 CBoaaat . . 

2) 254065 itay Lot (14) d Qouu 7-13 
fetef 4-1 Atea Dam, 5-1 Kvcri Cofauv 7-1 baa Fear. B-l RteyOH. UsttaanK 


BRIGHTON 

UO (St Bflv da>: 1. P W JUM!, Dana 
O’Neill (10-1): S. JtamM Dtm (14-1); S, 
DaOy Daw Onrnn (10-18 4-1 law Mujkorl. 
11 ran IX 14 (W Muir) Tate: C11.10-. n^O. 
C3.T0. E3-20. Dual F: CS7.70. Trio: EE8.B0 
CSPE1S1.85 , 

ajao iat soQtafeta *, damby nraanr, j 

Waevar (B-1); *. SM*er M w t ta iaO-1); a. 
Boater (4-1 lovt:4,1tafeCrMfc*(l5-2)- 16 
ran 3*L 1*. 1. (C Cyasrl Tata: E99ft C1-J0. 
C3.1D. n JO, S3J0. Dual F- Clffi.* Trio: 
03850. CSF: £16568 Trlcast C707XM. 

34W (7t 2i<Mi i. mnsuit party, 
M Roborts (7-2): 2, ImpeM Prince (10-1): 
3, SaJthaeo lit— B law). 8 ran IX. HE. (A 
Stewart) Tots: UDD. Cl .30. Cl. BO. Cl. 10. 
Dual F: £71.80. CSF: £37 J6. 

&3D (1 m 3f 1 Mfdi): 1 . KBKA, T Spraka 
(10-11; X, Lbdow (9-4 lav): 3, fetaw 
Gold (100-30). 11 ran 6. 5. (K Burke) Tola: 
£1690: £3.00. Ct^O. Cl 40. Duel F-. <2340. 
Trta El 7 JO. CSF : £30. 17. NR: Select Star - 
490 (7T 214ydc» 1. ARDEHT, J Reid 
(10-1). «. h m ata W o n ( 14-U 8, Coteronter 
(9-2 lav). 15 ran 3. ltd. (C Benslead) Tote: 
C1Z50; £280. £3.80. E4J». Dual F: £8550. 
Trio: £8320. CSF: £148.71. Trieaar E693JE. 
4^0 (Sf ai Syria): 4, SatOEAHr HIP, R 
Ffroneh (10-11: a. Arcane fear (6-1); 3, 
(10-1). 7-4 fav Qafly Mill. 


8 ran & 1*. (P Mile boll) Tote- £16.10: C2J80. 
Cl AO, £480 Dual F: £3990. Trio: n43JM. 
CSF:£B950. NR: Dover Soul. 

5JOO (Bf B*yda> T, DAMDE PLYSR, S 
Whirwonh (7-1): 2. Dtwfa* te a P (4-i); 3, 
D teto riy (9-1). 100-90 tav BriqtUParafloo. 
19 ran 23E. 7. (D ArtaiUtnotJToie. £860: E3. 10, 
£2.10. C2.30. Dual F: £14.00. Trio: E35.50. 
CSF: £30.45. Trieast £298.12. NR: Friendly 
Brave. 

&JM> (7f « riyria* 1.PGLAOOS. T Spraka 
(7-1); 2, KriaaariiB (11-2): 6, Tokay (9-1). 
15-8 lav Silver Krtstal. a ran iX. 4, (FI 
CttarRon) Tola: E8.B0; £2.00. £2.00. £240. 
Dual F: £24. 80. CSF: £42.71. 
auADPon£4iS0. 

HACWOTiQeimi. 

NOTTINGHAM 

2.10(64 1Syris>1. HBOIY THE PROUD, 
PFeasay(l6-l):2 t CW-Un(E5-l}:3,KBtft- 
I a> Pat (6-1). 7-4 in Sky Mountain. 15 ran 
Nk. tL (J Barry) TatK £0.00: £4 JO. C7S0. 
Cl 90. Dual F: £25090. Tito: £977 M. CSF: 
Pawtna . 

£40 (Bf 1 Syria): 1, OAT BHB7G O 

Carter (12-1); 2, CmHoh (7-1); 9, He* 
(Mr Marital * (25-1); 4^ Qnm (25-1) 6-9 
tav White Sewer, so ran i. nk, 8. (P FUflataj 
Tote: £1390. £280, £200. £1510, C*- 40- 
Dual F: £87.70 Trio: C54830. CSF: £96.85. 
Trieasc £2037.74. 

3.10 (» 1 Syria)! 1, HONTB4DKE. R 


Cochrane (2-1 (flvl: g. ttw Lari*ar ( 11-4); 
3, teterit taa (65-ij. 8 ran X. UL (H 
Hodnee) TotK £250: £1.12 Cl .50. £720. 
Dual F:C3^a CSF: £886 l 

MO (In »l ISyriaX f. PORQfe, N Day 
(14-1). t. Write Storm (1C— 1); 3, Hoato- 


(7-1): 4, Trite Hu cor (S-1 tav). is 
ran X, IX, 2 [P Cahrar) Tote: £20.70: £380. 
£080. Cl 20, £180. Dual F: £338-30. Trio: 

£519.70. CSF: £22085. Tricaat £1885.79. 

4.10 (In W ISytte* 1, 


C380. Dual R CT480. CSF: £1688. 

4.40 (In If 313yria}i f. HR 
FORTYW1MKS, miss Diana Jones (7-4 
tor): a, Zorba (10-1): a, Critate CfKrion 
lao-ik 4. Pti otetaB (SO-1) . 16 ran 2 1 *, ahd. 
(J Eyre) Tola £200: Cl.io, £4.70. £580. 
04.40. Dual F: £1380. Trio: C2aOJO. CSF: 
Cl 7.42 Tricsac £27 1 89. 

B.i O (1 m 1* R1 Syria}: 1, RIBaUDSDALa; 
K Fallon (5-4 favl: a.BoMu Ltea (8-1); 8, 
Polo Wantan* (100-30). 7 ran 3. 3. (J Dun- 
lop) Tota £1.70: £1.12 £990. Dual F: £9.10. 
raF:C118B. 

OUADPOTiESIO. 

Fucapaiitsrrjn. 

JACKPOnNotwon. 

HEXHAM 

2-20 (2m 4# f lOyria KtSa): 1, ROMAN 
OtniAIV. D Bend By (5-1): 9. Item 
P y rtteU f (4-7 lav): 3, Steel Mbs (16-11. 15 
ran m. dKEL (M Hammond) Tote: £780: 
£1.10. £1.10. £4.10. Dual F: E270. Trio: 
£2480. CSF: £7.70. *A: Dawn's Della. 
Jeapera. Serenade. 

24W Ob If Cli): 1. PLATTDP, A DobUn 
(2-1 it lav): X, CaBernay (2-1 li tav): 3, 
Widen (33-1). lOran 17. 5 (M W Easterly) 
Tola: C380: £1 .40. £1 80. £SJO. Dual R 0.12 
Tito; £4180. CSF; £594. NR: MeadowOum. 
*ao (few Write); I.CtataUOW. N hannlty 
(4-1); *, Partaii (9-2); *, feritee at OoM 
(9-4 fav). 7 ran 5. 5. (G Moore) Tote: StKh 
£320, £1.90. Dual F: £880. CSR £2088. 

3JSO (3<n If Cfc)> 1, NDrTVCKY OKHJD, 
Mr D Sheri «* (7-9 lav); 2, Pten Prteee 
(4~1)l tatripte rin Impure (8-1). 16 ran S, 
2t (U VAHlamGon)TaUe CUD: £180. El 80. 
£2 2 0. Dun F: £1030. Trkc £6682 CSR 
£1589. 

<20 CXn «f 1 lOyria Cta)s t, NAUQHTY 
FUTURE M A Fteserald (6-1);.a. Hem- 
enhr CMmn (10-1); 3, fin .Hie Hm (7-2 
tav). lOran 7. 2 (J O'NetlDTote: £730; Cl 8a 
£290. Cl 80. Dual F: £57.30, Trio; £3780. 
C8F: D9134. TrlCaat £22481 . 

4.50 f2»» NH RH> 1 , KNOCiMRA PAIR, 

B Storey {Tt-4 ft lav): 2, Royal cturagta 
(11-4 [t lav); 3, Ca p ram e Spiee (1&-2). 13 
ran 3, 1JL (J Chariton) Tm: £4.10: 12.00, 


£1 80, £320. Dual F: 
£1096. NR: Shslrruu 
QUADPOT: E31 ,2C 
PUU0OT:C31J9D. 


Trio: £3580. CSF: 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


1 1 COMMENTARY RESULTS I 

PONTEFRACT 771 

781 

FOLKESTONE 772 

782 

CHEPSTOW 773 

783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 

0891 222 780 

ALL COURSES RESULTS 

0891 222 790 

Cmis cost SQp rst un at Mi. racx. T1S Pic, Ahum House, London EC2A 4PJ, 

TMiuardlan C! Interactive 






















14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Wembley expects 


winning reminder 
from Hoddle 


David Lacey on the challenge feeing the 
England coach against Portugal tomorrow 


G lenn hoddle 15 

confident he can 
field an England 
team or recognisable 
strength in tomorrow's World 
Cup warm-up match against 
Portugal at Wembley, despite 
the likely absence of Paul 
Gascoigne with groin and an- 
kle injuries. 

For Gascoigne, left out of 
the previous squad because of 
a lack of match practice, this 
would be a bad game to miss, 
although Hoddle is prepared 
to wait until the friendlies 
against Saudi Arabia at Wem- 
bley and against Morocco and 
Belgium in Casablanca before 
deciding whether England's 
link with the 1990 World Cup 
is worth the risk. 

Two Liverpool players, the 
perpetually unlucky Jamie 
Redknapp. who damaged liga- 
ments at Coventry on Sunday, 
and Dominic Matteo. suffering 
from a gashed foot, are out 1 
and Paul Merson has a calf 
strain. But with all 34 mem- 
bers of Hoddle's larger- than- 
usual squad obeying his order 
to turn up for a pre- World Cup 
get-together, whatever their I 
states of health, the England j 
coach has plenty of options. 

And not before time. From 
somewhere among the Hod- 
died masses there needs to ; 
emerge the shape of an Eng- 
land World Cup side. In the 
six months since Rome the 
outlines have became blurred 
to the point of obscurity. 


Hoddle could do with an 
encouraging performance 
against Portugal and a result 
to match it. A 2-0 home defeat 
by Chile followed by an indif- 
ferent l-i draw in Switzer- 
land inevitably left doubts 
about the course he is 
pursuing. 

Precisely what this course 
is remains a mystery. His en- 
thusiasm for faith healing 
apart. Hoddle’s plans for 
France are shrouded in se- 
crecy worthy of the D-Day 
landings. As the World Cup 
approaches, no doubt the 
coach's policy of evasion and 
deception over team matters 
will intensify. 

Frustrating though this 
might be for the media, Hod- 
dle is, for the moment, in an 
Hnassailable position. He has 
qualified at his first attempt 
and the public are behind 

him 

Nevertheless Wembley 
would welcome a reminder 
tomorrow night of the poten- 
tial England showed in Geor- 
gia, Poland and Italy. A vic- 
tory over Portugal for the 
first time in six meetings and 
29 years would go some way 
towards easing the anxieties 
which accompanied the 
games against Chile and the 
Swiss. England have not lost 
their way but they need to 
check their route. 

Fluctuations of club form 
have not helped. Before 
Christinas the caucus of the 


England side reflected the 
healthy prospects of Man- 
chester United. Now the at- 
tention has switched to what 
hope Hoddle can glean from 
the success of his mentor at 
Monaco, Arsene Wenger, who 
may be about to take Arsenal 
to a second league and FA 
Cup double. But, even though 
Arsenal’s English defence 
continues to provide the bed- 
rock of Highbury's success, 
.the present flair in the team 
stems largely from four 
Frenchmen, two Dutchmen 
and a Liberian- 
lan Wright, still recovering 
from a groin injury, needs 
games even more urgently 
than Gascoigne but. even 
when fit, is unlikely to get 
; them at Arsenal with Nicolas 
Anelka in such ebullient 
form. And Wright or no 
Wright, the alacrity with 
which Michael Owen took his 
goal for Liverpool at Coventry 
on Sunday confirmed his Eng- 
land potential 
For the Portugal game Hod- 
dle will have to decide 
whether to give Owen's part- 
nership with Alan Shearer 
another outing or play the 
Jaded Teddy SherLngham 
from the start in the hope that 
an international setting will 
rekindle the spark missing 
from his recent games for 
Manchester United. Yester- 
day the signs favoured 
Sheringham. 

• Portugal have called up 
Oceano Cruz after Rul Costa, 
of Fiorentina. flailed a test on 
a thigh injury. Cruz, 35, of 
Sporting Lisbon, has 53 
national caps. 


Spencer move 
hits heart snag 


Le Tissier out 
to impress in 
Russian test 


Ian Ross 

and Martin Thorpe 


J OHN SPENCER'S pro- 
posed transfer between 
Queens Park Rangers 
and Everton is in danger of 
collapsing because the Scot- 
tish international forward is 
believed to be suffering from 
a minor heart problem. 

Spencer, 27, was poised to 
join the Merseyside club ear- 
lier this month but a routine 
medical examination 
revealed a heart murmur. 

As a consequence Spencer's 
£1.5 million move to Goodison 
Park was put on hold until 
after a second examination. 
The former Glasgow Rangers 
and Chelsea player is be- 
lieved to have travelled to 
London yesterday to see a 
leading specialist. 

Chelsea have decided to 
take their full allocation of 
tickets for the European Cup 
Winners’ Cup final against 
VfB Stuttgart in Stockholm 
on May 13. 

There had been doubts at 
the club about whether 
enough transport would be 
available to take the fans to 
Sweden during such a busy 


| holiday time. At one time 
Chelsea were having prob- 
lems finding a charter plane 
to take the team to the game. 

Chelsea had the choice of 
buying either 6,000 or 11,000 
tickets for the final from Uefa, 
knowing they would be able 
to return only 10 per cent of 
any they failed to selL The 
! club have decided to take the 
full allocation of 11,000 which 
entails taking up one whole 
end of the Rasunda Stadium, 
which has a capacity of 37.285. 

“The travel people seem to 
think we can sell them aft," 
said Chelsea's managing direc- 
tor Colin Hutchinson. When 
asked how supporters would 
be getting there, he answered; 
“By every means possible. 
People are looking Into laying 
on extra charters." 

It is a bold gesture by Chel- 
sea to their supporters, ensur- 
ing that as many as possible 
can see one of the biggest 
games in the club’s history. 
However, there will be some 
concern over such a large 
number of supporters descend- 
ing on a city in- one go. Most 
will be owning on day-trips but 
even that will leave the au- 
thorities anxious about the 
possibility of crowd trouble.. 


M atthew le tissier, 

scorer of a spectacular 


I VI scorer of a spectacular 
goal for Southampton on 
Saturday, is one of five frdl 
internationals in England’s 
B side which meets Russia 
at Loftus Road tonight 

For him, as well as for 
Everton's Nick Barmby and 
the Tottenham trio, Les 
Ferdinand, who is tonight's 
captain, Darren Anderton 
| and Ian Walker, it will be 
one of the last chances to 
impress Glenn Hoddle, who 
names his World Cup squad 
on June 2. 

Le Tissier, Walker and 
Ferdinand all featured in 
the World Cup defeat by 
Italy at Wembley 14 
months ago, a reverse 
which threatened Eng- 
land's hopes of automatic 
qualification for France. 

The England B coach 
Peter Taylor said: “Matt 
has got a special talent and 
Fm sure everyone would 
love to see him perform 
well at the top leveL People 
go on about his work-rate 
but they said the same 
about Glenn Hoddle." 


ENGLAND B: (Balkar (Tottenham): 
Watson iNswcasne). Su ub uL (OMUam). 
Williams (Sunderland). Cimghor 

(Liverpool). And an on. F a Swn J [belli 

Tollenham). Sinclair (Wail Ham). 
Barmby (Evertonl. La Tlaalnr 
(Southampton). Oaten iShefl United}. 


Snooker 


Rugby Union 


* 



World 


role for 


Aired 


Robert Armstrong 


Front mnn er Catherine McKlernan who will need to set her own cracking pace on Sunday photograph: stu forsttr 


Taller order and no rabbits 


Duncan Mackay on Catherina McKfeman, 
who must run unpaced and now fester fora 
world record in Sunday’s London Marathon 


C ATHERINA McKier- 
nan arrives In Eng- 
land this morning to 
complete her prepa- 
rations for the Loudon Mara- 
thon on Sunday with expecta- 
tions of a world record 
dimmed by Tegla Loroupe’s 
performance in Rotterdam. 

But Ingrid Kristiansen, the 
woman the Kenyan deposed 
as record holder with her 
time of 2hr 20min 47sec on 
Sunday, believes McKiernan 
could do to Loroupe’s record 
in a week what it took the rest 
of the world 13 years to db to 
hers. 

"I think if she is in good 
shape she can still do it," the 
Norwegian said last night “If 
you are new to the marathon 
you are not afraid of it You 
don’t think what might hap- 
pen. You just go for it" 


| alone, starting half an hour 
before the men. 

If McKlernan is to break 
Loroupe's record she will 
have to commit herself from 
the gun, which will involve 
the risk of hitting the wall 
“Rabbits [pacemakers] can 
disturb you,” Kristiansen 
said. “In Oslo, on the track, I 
remember I had rabbits but 
often they were a problem be- 
cause they ran too slowly. 
Catherina will have to be 
very concentrated.*' 

One thing the 28-year-old 
McKiernan, from Comafean, 
Co Cavan, will have in her 
fovour is plenty of support 
from London's huge Irish 
community along with the 
hundreds who plan to travel 
over for the day. “The crowd 


can help her, possibly more 
than even a rabbit," Kristian- 
sen said. 

McKiernan has declined to 
get involved with the world- 
record hype. But she will 
stand on the line with a fair 
idea of what she is capable of. 

A regular visitor to the lab- 
oratory at Dublin's Trinity 
College, she will probably be 
the most scientifically pre- 
pared athlete in the field. 

Before she ran a half-mara- 
thon in Lisbon last month, in 
which she easily beat Liz 
McColgan and the defending 
London Marathon champion 
Joyce Chepchumba of Kenya. 

I lab technicians estimated to 
within a couple of seconds 
she would run 67 min 50sec. 

McKlernan made the deci- 
sion to step up to the mara- 
thon after suffering the disap- 
pointment of finishing second 
in the World Cross-country 
Championships for four con- 
secutive years. 

“The marathon’s my event 


— I've always known that." 
she said. “At Trinity they've 
been asking me for years 
when I was going to have a go. 
Their tests have shown from 
the beginning that, physically. 
I’m made for ii more than any 
other distance. The longer the 
race, the better it suits me. 

“My ambition is the usual 
one — to win the Olympic 
marathon. But it Teels good as 
an ambition, more achievable 
than anything I could name 
on the track. I couldn't hon- 
estly say I'm capable of win- 
ning anything on the track. 
Everything is so much more 
comfortable in the marathon. 

“The marathon is simple 
enough. You should suffer 
over the last five or six miles, 
hot not before. I knew before 
Berlin that I had the pace for 
225. My only worry was that a 
blister or something like that 
would spoil the race. That's 
why it would be stupid to pre- 
dict a world record because 
anything can go wrong." 


! depth of specialist coaching 


McKiernan is unbeaten on 
all surfaces and over all dis- 
tances for 13 months and in 
Berlin Last October ran the 
fastest marathon debut by a 
woman. "Anybody who can 
run 2.23.4-4 in their first mara- 
thon is seriously capable of 
threatening the world record," 
said David Bedford, the elite 
race director of the event 
In taking 19 seconds off the 
mark of 2.21.06 Kristiansen 
set in London in 1985, Lor- 
oupe has sparked contro- 
versy. She was paced for the 
entire 26.2 miles by two male 
runners while McKiernan 
will not be able to call upon 
that kind of assistance in Lon- 
don because the women run 


Tanui’s Boston stranglehold 


I T USED to-be “the 
English are coming, the 
English are coming” in 
Boston but the new cry on 
Patriots' Day is “the Ke- 
nyans are coming, the Ke- 
nyans are coming”, writes 
Duncan Mackay. 

Moses Tanni yesterday 
continued his country's 
remarkable streak to win 
the world’s oldest annual 
marathon for the second 
time in three years and give 
Kenya its eighth consecu- 
tive winner. 


Tanui earned his 580,000 
(£48.000) first prize in this 
102qd race, ignoring the 
reckless pace set by a large 
group in the first half when 
the course drops more than 
400ft. At one stage the lead- 
ers were more than three 
minutes inside schedule to 
break Belayneb Dinsamo's 
10-year-old world record of 
2hr 6min 50sec. but they all 
tired and Tanui. more than 
100 metres behind, came 
through. 

His training partner 


Joseph Chebet tried to out- 
kick him but Tanui showed 
the speed of a former world 
10,000m champion to win 
in a personal best of 
2.07.34. 

A day after Kenya's Tegla 
Loroupe had set thc- 
women's world record in 
Rotterdam. Ethiopia's 
Olympic champion Fatuma 
Roba retained her Boston 
title in 2.23-21. a personal 
best but more than 2'.- : min- 
utes outside Loroupe’s re- 
cord of 2.20.47. 


Lalent to draw on. including 
j Phil Larder [the former Great 
I Britain rugby league coach] 

1 and the forwards coach Phil 

• Keirh-Koach." 

I Aired worked closely with 
I the former Bath and England 
j coach Jack Rowell as well as 
helping Australia with their 
preparations for the 1995 
i World Cup. 

[ Saracens' Premiership title 
| hopes have been dealt a blow 
; by the hamstring injury 
I which cut short Francois 
I Pienaar's involvement in 
| their win over the leaders 
{ Newcastle on Sunday, The 
! nlayer-coach will miss the 
\ next two matches. 

Rob Waimvright has been 
! restored as Scotland’s captain 
i jr» the absence or the resting 
j Gan- Armstrong for the eight- 
match tour to Fiji and Austra- 
I lia. He will lead a squad of 35 

• who will play one Test in Ffii 
and two against the WaHa- 

i hie?. Yesterday a list of 33 
players was announced to 
which a third scrum-half and 
a back will be added in the 
next few weeks. The party in- 
cludes the New Zealand-born 
flanker Gordon Simpson and 

• Metros-'* South African prop 
| Mauhew ProudfooL 

[ SCOTLAND SQUAD: Backs: Bcflocfc 
, '■■w St-Iljr.di Srifcaaan (London 
I i« Gllmour iH<»r!ot'fi FP). Horiga 
I a'scn'in&i Lon (London 5 cattail). 

I Logan • .7 jsoi, Lone staff (Dundee 

J hSF*» Metcalfe iGl-aigow Hawks).- 
I Murray Hjvli,). lOcol (Bair,), OHk*. 
j .■ rtedpath. Sbophcrd (botti 

j I.U.-if? Townsend (Norrharaptob). 
Forwarder Wainwright (Dundee MS^, 
3 .-o tli or stone (Motrose). M l * 

I o: SMTiandi CasnptMfl (Damtaa 
HSFP; Crimes IWjrsonMns), Milan 
Holmes (London ScalUtti). 
Mcdwfiara ullasgow Hawks). Mdtanh 
(firing County). Uattw (Watsanffmal. 
Metcalfe Ch* ..castle). Murray (BeotoitJJ. 
P«torsiEilhJ Proodfoot (Melrose). Ratf 
.Eoiouonmr.io, Roxburgh (Kolflo). 
Simpson ■KiilciMy), Stewart, 
ifiiftn^ms'on. Wright (West ot Scotland}; 


Results 


Bowls 


Six-time champion Davis nervous as ever Football 


Clive Everton In Sheffield 


S TEVE DAVIS, at 40, Is the 
oldest by five years of this 


"Voidest by five years of this 
year’s 32 World Champion- 
ship contenders and unlikely 
to add to his six world and UK 
titles. Yesterday his standard 
rose above the mediocre only 
in the latter stages of his 10-6 
win over Simon Bedford. 

"The first round often pro- 
vides the most panic-stricken 
snooker you'll ever see," said 
Davis, who is only just in the 
world's top 16 after foiling to 
reach a quarter-final in the 
last seven ranking events this 
season. “When the lights go 


up it feels that you're wearing 
a rabbit-skin waistcoat, no 
matter how much experience 
you've got It feels as if you’re 
playing with someone else's 
arm." 

Mark w illiams , who beat 
Stephen Hendry 10-9 on a tie- 
break black to win the Ben- 
son & Hedges Masters in Feb- 
ruary, was taken to 19 frames 
again yesterday before beat- 
ing the 20-year-old Australian 
Quintan Harm 10-9 on the 
final pink. 

“I thought I was over the 
line.” said Haim after making 
a 55 break in the decider, but 
w illiams replied with 27 and 
eventually cleared to pink to 


earn a last-16 meeting with 
Davis. 

John Parrott without a 
tournament win this season, 
fell 2-1 behind to a 141 total 
clearance from Peter Lines, 
the world No. 90 from Leeds, 
but made breaks of 72, 81, 74 
and 120 in securing a 6-3 over- 
night lead. 

The bookmakers W illiam 
Hill were doubtless relieved 
to see Alan McManus open a 
6-3 lead over David Gray, for 
they are facing a £500,000 pay- 
out if the 19-year-old Gray 
wins the title before his 21st 
birthday, a legacy of bets con- 
fidently placed on him at 
1,000-1 seven years ago. 


AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
Firjtt DhMon: QPR 1 Southampton 2. 
Postponed: Luton v Wimbledon. 


WATERLOO SPRMQ HANDICAP; Fifth 
roomt whm« ! M Hoflartti {Lytbam) 21; 
W HoWswortfi iPudaeyj 12; H Rogers 
lStt*o-on-Trentl n, D Reeves (Pudaey) 12 
0 Walker iSwInton) 21; D Dailey (Preatnnj 
16: J Darley (Preston) 21; J Barlow (Bol- 
ton) 19. 


W«* 1. San Diego (14-3- BJMJ); 2. a an 
Frandteco lB-9-.SOO-W): 3. LA 18-9- 47 1-6). 


Basketball 


Baseball 


Tennis 


ATP MONTE CARLO OPEN: First round: 
M Hater (Ger) t* F Mantilla |3pl 6-1. 6-4: 
M FhEnMunh lAus) M J Alonso (Sp) 

7- 6. 4-6. 6—1. S Graajaam (Fr) bl N La- 
pentti (Ecu! 6-2. 6-4; F CtaueJ I So) bt A 
Portna (Spi 6-2. 6--I; M Nonman (Swe) bl 
M Fllipplm (Uni) 3-6. 6-i 7-6. B Sector 
(Ger) bl J Siemerink (Netli) 6-7. 7-3. 6-1: 
W Ferreira ISA) bt S Serial ken (Nath) 4-6. 

8- 2. 6-4: J VAoca (Spl bl D Nargtto III) 
6-3. 6-4: S Dosedel (Czi bl R Fromberg 
(Ausl 7-6. 6-4; B URanOoh (Cz) bt Man: 


AMERICAN LEAGUE* Boston Z Clove- 
land 0; Detroit 2 NY Yankees 1: Toronto 5 
Chicago WS 4 (12 Intis): Minnesota 4 Seat- 
tle 7: Texas 11 Baltimore 7: Oakland 3 
Kansas C 7; Anaheim 0 Tampa Bay 6. 


Rosael iSwitz) 6-3. V-0 rec A ' 
bt T EnqvlBI | Sure) 6-1. 6-3. H J 
t>! J Burftlo ISpI 6-4 &-0. M O 


ISnioi w K Alarm (Mor) 3-3. 7-6. 
BUDAPEST WOMEN’S OPEN, Nrtt 
round: C Torrens- Valero (Sp) bt P 
Suarez (Argentina! 6-3. 6-2: L CMrartS- 
1*4*1 (Fr) bt A Dechaume-Balieret (Fr) 
6-3. 6—4. J Makarova (Ruaj bl K Sudenl- 
kova (Slovak) 4-6. 6-3. 6-3; J Halard Do 
ouou bt N Duchy (Fr) 6-3. 6-4. 


Baltimore (toll. Lfi. Pcl.647. GB0); 2, Bos- 
ton 1 11-6- .847— 0); 3. NY Yankees |9-6- 
0*S-Jfl. Central DMston: 1. Cleveland 
(11-5-686-0); 2, Kansas City (8-10-.444-4); 
3. Minnesota (?-i0-.4i2-4fl. Week Dtu- 
Wh* T. Texas (14-5-686-0). a. Seattle 
(6-10-444-4); 3. Anaheim (7-S-.43B-4) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE: Cincinnati 0 NY 
Mete 14: MDwaiAee 3 San Francisco 2 (12 
inns); St Louis 3 Philadelphia Z Chicago 
Cubs 2 LA l; Colorado 3 Atlanta 5 (1st 
game); Colorado 10 Atlanta 7 (2nd); Hous- 
ton 4 Montreal 5*. Arizona 3 Florida 4. 
LeMflnv d a n fcfa But Dtotetem I. NY 
Meta (W11. LB. Pet 647, GBO): 2. A Harm 
(11-7- 811-fc), 3. Philadelphia (7-9- 
•438-3K). Central Dl. t al on. 1. Milwaukee 
(13-5-706-0): 2. Si LOUM (12-6-.667-*); 3, 
Chicago Cube (it-7-SH-iX). Weal D»v- 


NBA: New Jersey 114 Detroit tfli; Toronto 
78 Philadelphia 107- Atlanta 101 Miami 89. 
Charlotte 83 Orlando 76: LA Lakers 102 
Utah 98; Portland 83 Seattle 90: Houston M 
Phoenix 123; San Antonio 96 Denver 82. 
Sacramento 106 Vancouver 112 toil. Load- 
ing Hamlins* Bnt«n Cnufereooot M- 
bmtlo DhMoni 1. (Miami |WS5. L27 
PC--671. GBO). IL -NY 143-39-524-121; 3 
■New Jersey 143-39-524-12). Caatrab l 
■'Chicago (62-20-.7H^O): 2, 'Inc, ana 
158-24- 707-4); 3. ‘Charlotte (51-31- 
622^11): 4. ‘Atlanta (S0-32-.61D-12I. 5. 
•Cleveland (47-35- 573-151 Western 
CwnfuaBtu M M w nab "Ulah (82-20- 
.756-0): 2, ‘San Antonio 1 56-26- 663-6 1 : 3. 
'Minnesota 1 45-37- .648-171. 4. 'Houston 
(41 -41 -.500- 21) Paciffoi i. (Seattle 
181-21- 744-0). 2. 'LA Lakers (61-21- 
744-0): 3. “Phoenix (56-26- 683-5). a. 
'Portland (48-36-. 561-15). ('^Clinched 
play-ad berth; t=Cllnched Division Tide. 
“= Clinched Conference TUIe). 


bon iSwL-el 55 2; 5. Ch«UM Racin i iuS| 

56 7; 6. Mem Cup iMoni 56 7. r. silt Cul 
(■jBi 56. 3. 8. Inncvadon K«J-.-rrer iNor) 

57 J. 3. Toshiba [US' 57 9 


Fixtures 


(7 30 unless Staled) 


Football 


Chess 


BN6LAMD v SCOTLAND CMALUSHOE 

(London): Gama Fhrei J Roman (Scot) 
loei to U Adams (Eng). Stoll Han dotenco. 
29 moves. Adams leads 4X-K. 


Seeing those two wings 
reminds me, r a fethe 


en. 


Ice Hockey 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS: Pool B. Slo- 
venia 5 GB I; Denmark 2 Norway i; 
Ukraine 10 Netherlands f: Poland 3 Esto- 
nia 0 . 

MHLi Washington 2 Carolina I: Boston 2 
Philadelphia 1: Buflato 1 Ottawa z Ana- 
helm 3 Si Louis 6: Vancouver 1 Toronto 2. 
Reel ataiHMem Confereneei 

Northern DMotao; I. Tftnsburgh (W40. 
L24. T18. OF 229. GA188. Pm98): 2. ’Boston 
(3^-30-13-221-194-91): 3. -Buffalo 136-29- 
17-211-167-88). 4. ■ Montreal (37-32- 
13-236-206-97}; 5. ■Ottawa (34-33-15-193- 
200-83); B. Carolina (33-41-8-200-219-74) 
Afl—ilh j |. -New Jersey 148-23-11-225- 
166—107}; 2. “Philadelphia (42-29-11-242 


V INTERNATIONA LSr England v Ruvito 
(7 45 1: Scotland ■ Norway (7 3CH 
11*21 FRIENDLIES: N Ireland •/ 

Lind |8 0); Scotland y Finland ;j pi 
NATIONWIDE LEAGUE: Second D™- 
ta* 0 * Carlisle v Gnmshy ( r 45* Wican u 
Walsall f7.45| Third DtvWane Levton On- 
rn\ v Scunlhorpe (7 J5l: L-r.coln C r =.*•», 
(7 45) 

CM VAUXHALL CON PER EMC E: Dc.er v 
Slough (7.451. Rushflor. a D inoncs v rec- 
vllj7 4Sj; Welling v Chellenhdm (7 
UH1BOMD LEAGUE: Prontor D Melon: 
Barrow V Boston ijw (7 45). Ch.3Nev v Ma- 
rine Lancaster v Blvih Spariar»' Lmqh 
PMI V Spennvmoor. Hartcnne Ef.;.f v 
Bambw Brtoge Runcorn » WnsIgrC UU 

Wr»tr BeJpor Tn V Flirty, n, Bu^h i Hjjto- 
QfiJO Tn; tASCwocd Tn v Worfc^op Tn M.'iT- 
loci Tn V Asnion Uld. Trjij.,' r .r , 
Nerherriald 

LE * C4,E: Piwnrier DMahm 

AytoSbury v Basingslokr* Bromley . DuF 
■nch. Enueto v Yeadlng. Si Albans v Bor?- 
nam wood. First: Grays Alh v Wembley 
Learner Head V Croydon; Leyton FVnnar.l v 
cnorisoy Tn. Maidenhead utd v Beri.- 
namsreo Tr«. Romford » Whyieleaio; 

Ihing v Bartun Rvrs. B ocon da 
Alh » Tixtfmg S Mitcham: 8ari>mg v Mei 
Police: Bracknell Tn v Tilbury. Convey 
bland v Egnam Tn Chaltoru SI Petur v 
Bralntrae Tn. Edgwaro Tn v Lolghlon Tn 


Third: Connihijn Casuals v Clapton; 
Cro.oon Am v i^amperjay Tn: Docking v 
War? FiaciweN Hm v wingara & Flochley; , 
Hamel H-7.np«i-ad v Trlng Tn. Vandanol 
I Trophy: Fmsl: Beolcud Tn v Epsom- & 
Ertfll 

DR HARTENS LEAGUE: Pramlwr Diw 

bton: Cambridge C v Bath (7.45). Cap: 
F J 5n»L second lepi Reddltnh Uld v Mar- 
gate Midland Dhdsrom Bedworth Utd v 
i vHilUII Bor Brackley Tn v 3tourbrid0K 
M.'or Oroen v Gram ham Tn. Booth am 
DMsicm: Bdshley v Chelmstord C; YatO 
Tr- » Fisher Adi London. 

N-W COUNTIES LEAGUE: First Pl»- 
rototx Burscough v SI Helens Tn: Chaddar- 
ton v Gtossop NE: Oarnen y Newcastle TlK 

MCLvloy v Holker Old Boys. Vauvhall GM v 

hi'ls grove in 

NORTHERN COUNT! HS EAST LHAQUSt 
Prnnror DMolon: Arnold Tn v Brlgg Tn; 
Cur roil tishlon v Erremeld. EccteaMII Utd v 
Pickering Tn. 

SCREWF1X DIRECT LEAGUE* PriNw 
Division: Baukwell Uld v Odd Down; 
Bridnwuler Tp j Maikstum Tn: Bristol MF 
V Wsstoury Utd. Cnsrd Tn v Chippenham 
Tr. Paul ten Rvts v Tiverton Tn. 

PONTINS LEAGUE 17.01: Premier Ww- 
taiotK Snell wed » Leods Hm DMstooi 
ijttmsbv v Sunderland: Nona County v Port ' 
Vile Second DMsWun Bradlord C v 
Third Division! Chesterfield v 
Scartxr-fogyfi. 

AVON INSURANCE COM DUfATIONl 

Pirsl Division: Oriord UW V Worwlcft. Tot- 
i(.-nH4m v Crystal Palace (2J11 
LEAGUE OP WALES: Barry Tn v Ca/TOT- 
then Tn Newtown v Ebbw Vale. 
highland UUOUB Brora Rngrt v Fort 

William 

WOMEN'S FRIENDLY INTERNA- 
TIONAL: England v Italy. 


Rugby League 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE LBAQUBi 
Fhal Division: BlacLbrook v Radhlll (9 0). 


103-851; 3, -Washington (40-30-13-219- 
302-42): 4. NY Islanders (30-41-1 1-31J. 


Pools Forecast 


The quintessential 
speciality ale. 
A perfeer combination 
of smoothness and 
strength, with a subtle 
blend of flavours- 


tn 


A most 
gratifying 
Ale. rj 


QJJ) ^ 
ECKUED 


225-71): 5. NY Rngrs (25-39- IB- 197- 
231-69). G. Florida (24-43-15-203-258-63); 
7. Tampa Bay f17-S5-10-15l-M9-*4| 
VMM* C onfe ran ee e Central: 1. "Dal- 
las (49-22-1 1-242-167—109): Z 'Detroit 
(44-33-15-250-196-103): 3. 'SI Louis 
(40-29-8-256-204-98); 4. 'Phoenl. (35-35- 

12- 224-227-62): 5. Chicago (30-39-13-192- 
199-73). B. Toronto (30-43-9-194-237-691 
Paeffloi l. f Colorado 139-26-17-231- 
205-96); Z "LA (38-33-11-227-225-87); 3. 
•Edmonton (35-37-10-215-224-60); 4. 'San 
Jo*e (34-36- 10-I10-21 6-781; 6. Calgary 
(26-41-15-217-259-67); 6. Anaheim (26-43- 

13- 205-261—65). 7. Vancouver (25-43- 

14- 224-273-64). C=Clinched pla»-otf 
place. t-CIInched Division title; 

Inched Conferance UfiB). 


PA CABUhO Wnannamim 


2 Barnsley 

3 BtacAbun, 

4 Chateau 

5 Everton 
8 Loads 

7 Tottenham 

8 WaMKten 


24 Northampton 

25 Oldham 

26 Plymouth 

27 WafiarQ 

28 Wreifiani 

29 Wycombe 


v Fulham • 1 
v Southend 1 

V Gintogham -1 

v C i tntt lr y 2 

v presoui 1 

v chsstorfieid 4 


v Wlmblodon 
v Lhroraoel 
v SholfWcd 
v Coventry 
v Newcastle 
v Southampton 


nahotmtoc league 


FOOT DIVISION 
0 Bury 
lO Charlton 


Snooker 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP (Sheffield): 
Phot round: S Haute lEngl bt S Bedford 
(Eng) 10-8. M Wfflquw (Wales) M Q Hand 
(Aual ID-9 


42 OtenCtty 

43 Norwich 

14 Oxford 

15 Portsmouth 
48 ShefflHd 
47 Guaderiand 

18 Wotvaa 


v Ipowtcfa 
v Tranmer.j 
v Bradford C 

V QPR 

V Swlndun 


THRO Dl VI SION 

30 Barnol 

31 Brighton 
3S Cambridoe 

33 Colehoctor 

34 DarOntdou 

35 Harthmoel 
38 MacctesflaM 

37 Kuhnian 

38 Scarborough 
30 Scunthorpe . 


y WonoHeU 
v Hull 


v Chester 1 

v ttoUKtele 1 

• Shrewsbury 1 

V. .ESelor . ' . -1. 


Bftji/ed by Morland of Abingdon. Eu'd. 171 1- 


Soiling 

WHITBREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE: Seven th loot 1. BrunelSunergy 
(Netm 405A nUles lo finish; 2. SwecIKh 
Matoh (Swe) 46 J miles bcnind leader 3. 
EF Language (Swe) ai 46,7; 4. EF Educe- 


v Hud-lerttiei(j 
v west Brain 
» Sioit 
r Sraehpcr: 


BELL’S SCOTTISH I 

40 CoMc 

41 Dundoo Utd 

42 Me Brito 

*3 Kilmarnock 

34 Uofinrwoa 


v HKteriilan 1 
V IIMMten X 


v Aoafdeoi 
v Dunfermline 


SECOND DIVISION 
18 Blackpool 

20 Beuraomautb 

21 B rantford 

22 Bristol C 
22 Carlisle 


* Saratov 
■ Luton 

v Walsall 

« Tara 


1 SCOTTISH FIRST DIVISION . 
48 F.ilHir* v Doadoe 

46 Marlon v Ayr UtO 

47 F-lihO V Hamilton 

48 RaiUiRvn; v SSrHngA 

40 £: Mirren V Alntrio 


. . — - -.-ruVr-v- 


jf) vSp 
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D ave .alrED, the 'most 
successful kicking 
coach in Britain, has 
; si-Tued a contract with the 
-' Rugby Football Union until the 
1 end of next >-ear's World Cop. 
i "I am delighted to be in- 
3 ' volved and this contract at 
fij j lows me to work extensively 
j with those players who can 
I help England win the World, 
! Cup." he said. “Hopeftilly thin 
• will benefit not only England 
■ but also the clubs these play- 
! ers reoresenL" 

{ .\lrwl has helped Improve 
the performance of England 
fly-halves past and present, 
Rob Andrew and Paul Gray-- 
i son. He has also held coadh- 
| me sessions with Jonny Wil- - 
k'jnson of Newcastle and 
j i Bath's Iain Balshaw. who has 
1 ; been fast-tracked towards in- 
J | rematlonai honours. 

He enjoys the support erf 
] Fran Cotton, until recently 
isl&J ! vice chairman of the RFU*s 
l national playing committee, 

J and Clive Woodward, the 
i England coach who helped set 
up his appointment Last year. 
' he helped the Lions to a Test. 

! series win in South Africa. 


I “Kicking is a crucial part. of 
! the modem game and Dave's 
J input will be vital in our prejR 
| oration* for the World Cup,**: 
I said Woodward. “With Dave 
; now signed up. we have great 
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Rugby League 

NZ call 


1998 



worries 



AndyWBson 


PAUL will miss 
Wlgaa s home game 
^against London 
K 08 . ra Sunday because 
ns has been recalled by New 
Zeaiand for this Friday’s 
A^c Day Test against Aus- 
tralia in Auckland. 

His selection represents a 
change of heart by New Zea- 
land's coach Frank Endacott, 
who only last month criticised 
Paul for snubbing the 1996 

serlea aminot nMni ^ - - - , 


play rugby union for Bath. 

He replaces Gene Ngaznix. 
who was injured playing f or 
the Auckland Warriors on 
Sunday. Paul’s younger 
brother Robbie, who flew to 
Auckland after Bradford's 
victory at Sheffield last Fri- 
day night, may be asked to 
play at hooker for the first 
time to replace another in. 
jured Warrior, Syd Eru. 

Wigan could also be af- 
fected by Australia's toam 
selection, which includes a 
place for the Brisbane 
Broncos winger Wendell 
Sailor, who is due to join 
Wigan cm a two-year contract 
over the winter. 

“This selection, pins the 
fact I am realty enjoying my 
football at the Broncos, has 
made me think a lot about 
whether 1 should go to Eng- 
land,” Sailor said at the week- 
end. “As things stand I could 
not play for my country if 1 
was based in England." 

The Super League newcom- 
ers Huddersfield Giants may 
be forced into the transfer 
market after two more play- 
ers joined their len gthening 
injury list after Sunday’s nar- 
row defeat by St Helens. 

Jeff Wittenberg and Craig 
Weston both have knee prob- 
lems and the coach Garry 
Schofield -win meet execu- 
tives today to ask for funds. 

Elsewhere C&stlefbrd's for- 
mer En gland hooker Richard 
Russell wifi be out for at least 
two months after suffering a 
broken leg at Leeds last 
Friday. 

Stuart Cummings of Whi- 
nes has been appointed to ref- 
eree the Challenge Cup final 
between -Wigan mid Sheffield 
Eagles a week on Saturday. 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


Danrfd Hopps at Edgbaston 


A LMOST three years 
have elapsed since Dur- 
ham have manag ed an 
away win in any form of 
cricket and today they need 
219 to beat Warwickshire, de- 
manding enough to ensure 
the odd sleepless night. 
Spared the exploits of War- 
wickshire’s. all-rounder NeQ 
Smith, they would have long 
been carousing on the jour- 
ney north to Chester-le-Street 
Smith bad started the new 
season with two champion- 
ship hundreds in 11 years hut, 
as seven o'clock approached 
yesterday, he had visions of 
two more in the same match. 


He had made 90 from 102 balls 
when he chopped Paul Col- 
lingwood's medium pace on to 
his stumps, CoQingwood con- 
cluding Warwickshire's in- 
nings when Darren Altree 
was Ihw to his next t»IL 

Smith’s batting is danger- 
ous enough to have opened in 
one-day cricket for both Eng- 
land and Warwickshire but, 
as he repeatedly flayed Dur- 
ham’s attack square on the 
afikide, he must have boggled 
at their willingness to feed his 
strengths. 

Warwickshire were 46 for 
five, only 77 ahead, when he 
came to the crease. Dominic 
Ostia: had completed a pair, 
his stamps splayed on both 
occasions by MeLvyn. Betts in 


the first over: Brian Lara had 
been strangled down the leg- 
side for 13. 

But Betts was stricken by 
hamstring trouble and Dur- 
ham’s meagre pace resources 
were left In the hands of an 
odd couple, indeed: Steve Har- 
mison, with lank black hair 
and spindly legs, and Jon 
Wood, his belligerent 16-stone 
topped off by a shaven head. 
It takes all shapes and sizes. 

Warwickshire also revelled 
in the immediate success for 
Ed Giddins, who put behind 
him an 18 -month ban for test- 
ing positive for cocaine with 
six for 89 on his champion- 
ship debut 

Warwickshire’s seam bowl- 
ing ranks could soon 'be fur- 


a silver-haired man in a 
brown anorak who opened his 
lunchbax to salute Giddins’s 
achievement with a cheese 
and lettuce sandwich. 


Cricket 

County Championships Gloucestershire v Glamorgan 

Lewis’ best work 
goes to waste 


David Foot at Bristol 


Hemp unravelled ... the Warwickshire batsman's middle stump is flattened by Durham’s Steve Harmimn davio jones 

Warwickshire v Durham 

Smith forges a protective shield 


P LAY did not start 
until three o'clock 
but there was still 
more than enough 
time to bring a result in this 
extraordinary half-day’s play, 
during which 19 wickets feU. 
In the end the champions 
regained their composure to 
canter to 21 points and a win 
by 141 runs. 

Much of the cricket had the 
appearance of an embarrass- 
ing optical illusion. There 
were so many bad shots, so 
many technical short- 
comings. And the pitch, 
though not easy, was never in 
the least demonic. 

Gloucestershire eventually 
crumbled for 89 and only 
their captain, Mark AHeyne. 
offered a semblance of reli- 
ability. He was out, caught at 
the wicket as be tried to cut; 
perhaps he was Win ded by 
the tears in his eyes. 

“We thought we had a great 
chance, needing 231 to win, 
but we needed an early part- 
nership and it wasn’t to be/' 
said Gloucestershire's coach 
John BracewelL “We have 
young batsmen who are 
learning the game and there 
are some lessons to digest.” 

The pattern of neurotic bat- 
ting was set with only the 
third ball of the day as Adrian 


Dale was held at second slip. 
Glamorgan, imperiously in 
charge overnight at 106 for 
one. were quickly all out for 
138. 

They batted for 70 minutes 
yesterday, often in trouble 
when coping with the moving 
ball but also making their 
own misfortunes. Jon Lewis 
finished with a career-best six 
for 49, his successes coming 
in 32 balls when be conceded 
a token II runs. 

Now that Courtney Walsh 
is back, Lewis is relegated to 
first change. But here he was, 
tall, lean and fastish. under- 
lining the progress of last sea- 
son when he passed 50 wick- 
ets. He bowled into the wind, 
finding swing rather more 
than seam and began by hav- 
ing Matthew MaynarcC who 
put his side's failings with the 
bat down to rustiness, caught 
at the wicket for a duck — one 
of five in Glamorgan's in- 
nings. He followed up by pro- 
ducing the afternoon’s most 
capricious delivery for Tony 
Cottey to perish at slip. 

There were not too many 
excuses for the rapid overall 
collapse of the innings. Gary 
Butcher chose aggression, 
however fleeting, fashioned a 
pretty boundary and was out 
next ball. Any sympathy 
should be reserved for Steve 
James. He at least moved his 
score, in comparatively un- 


troubled style, to 76 before 
going to a fine low catch, 
Tony Wright’s third, at 
second slip. 

Gloucestershire were left to 
score 231 but it proved a pain- 
fully inaccessible target and 
the fears about the county's 
upper order seemed well- 
founded. 

It was now the turn of Dar- 
ren Thomas. Like Lewis, 
Thomas is -a bowler on a 
highly discernible upward 
curve, building on the stun- 
ning debut that seemed at 
times to merge into an unac- 
countable anonymity. He took 
four for 37, three of those vic- 
tims in his opening six overs. 

After Rob Cunliffe played 
on in the fourth over. Wright 
and Bobby Dawson were out 
leg-before, the former push- 
ing forward, the latter play- 
ing across the line. 

By the time that Thomas 
took the catch which dis- 
missed Tim Hancock In the 
nth over for a meagre return 
or six on his 26 th birthday, 
five wickets had disappeared 
for 27. 

The wise accurate old cam- 
paigner. Steve Watkin had ac- 
counted for Hancock with his 
slower ball and he finished 
with two for 28. 

Then came Butcher with 
his four wickets ... and the 
end was a miserable formal- 
ity for the home spectators. 


ther boosted by the long- 
awaited return of Tim Mun- 
ton who, like the Monty Py- 
thon “Bring Out Your Dead” 
sketch, would like it to be 
known that he is not quite 
dead but feeling a lot better. 

If Giddins, a fringe candi- 
date for an England place, 
yearned for an unobtrusive 
return, then county cricket 
during a drenched April 
played its role to perfection. 

His bowling figures were 
annonneed to a crowd of only 
a few hundred and the most 
animated response was from 
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Paul Weaver 


_ DeFreitas off 

55S* !?.?&?. the mark with an 

Boxing all-round bang 

Chris Eubank was discharged 
Gram hospital yesterday with 
“no lasting damage” from Sat- 
urday's beating in his World 
Boxing Organisation cruiser- 
weight fi ght, according to his 
promoters. Sports Network 
s aid the 31 -year-old was 
reluming home to Brighton 
“in perfect shape... He was 
initially kept hi to allow doc- 
tors to monitor the bruising on 
his Taft 1 eye and to wait until 
the swelling had gone down.” 

Joe Bugner, 48. will meet 
James '‘Banecxusher’’ Smith, 

44, for the vacant WBF heavy- 
weight title cm" June 22 after 
retaining his Australian title 
yesterday. Bugner defeated 
Bob Mirovic on a 'split deci- 
sion an the Gold Coast . 

Badminton 

renghinri_ p laying in their fir st 
European Championships 
final since 1986, took the silver 
medal after they were well 
beaten by a Denmark team 
who retained their title, writes 

Rkfumt jago in Sofia. 

. The Danes took a winning 
3-0 lead with three stoalght- 
g gnn» victories, fbe Earopean 
singles . champion Camilla- 
Martin guaranteeing the tide 
by routing Julia Mann 11-0, 
n-4 In r*>iy 15 minutes. - 

Sailing 

Brunei Sunergy leapt into a 
46 ^m 0 e lead on the seventh 
leg of the Whitbread Round 
the World Race, writes Bob 

Fisher tn Fort Lauderdale. 

white the rest of the fleet 
followed the curve of the 
" American coastline north- 
wards en route to Baltimore, 

Hoy Heiner’s boat headed 
straight for Cape Hatteras and 
was soon .79 utiles east of 
them. There she probably 
found slightly more Gulf 
Stream current and retained 
some south- in . the wind 
whereas the others saw tt veer 
ftom southeast to north-west. 

Ic* Hockey . 

Jfin Fuyarcfcuk landed the 
British game's phini job yes- 
terday when he was ap- 
pointed head coach of the Su- 
perleague’s hew. London 
franchise, vrUis Vic Bat- 
chelder He takes over two 
weeks after rejecting a 12 - 
rrinwfh wtenaio ntohisBradk- 
naTi Beescaniract 

Motor RaHying 

Britain's Richard Bums was 
fifth inhls Mitsubishi Larger 
behind the Frenchman JMdier ■ 

Auriol (TWO® Corofla), who 
opened a 16 - 8 -second lead on 
the first seven stages of the 
Catalan Rally, fifth leg of foe ; 

World Chamjdanship. writes 
David WWidmin Lfcn «: & 

Mar; Colin Mc Raela ylOth in 

his Subaru Impreza. 


A DISPLAY of aH-round 
/vSre works from Phil De- 
Freitas Illuminated Derby- 
shire’s dazzling six-wicket 
victory over Nottingham- 
shire at Derby yesterday. 
In an unlikely one-day style 
finish DeFreitas struck an 
unbeaten 32 off 19 balls as 
Derbyshire reached a tar- 
get erf 43 in six overs with 
one-ball to spare* 

Notts had looked to be 
heading for safety at 281 
for five, 11 runs ahead, 
with Usman AfzaaJ and 
Chris Tolley sharing a 
sixth-wicket stand of 124. 
But after Tolley had passed 
bis SO he had to be carried 
off with an injured calf 
muscle and Notts ' r resis- 
tance went with him. 

DeFreitas took two wick- 
ets, Dominic Cork three 
•mi a somewhat bemused 
Afenni was left undefeated 
on 109, his maiden first- 
class century. After a slight 
wobble — Cork went for 
one. Adrian Rollins and Ian 
Blackwell for ducks and 
Urn Tweats for two as they 
were reduced to 10 for four 
— Defrettas took command, 
hitting a six and the win- 
ning runs off a boundary- 
Sussex began with a win, 
their first championship 
victory at Hove for 22 
months, beating Lanca- 
shire by two wickets with 
two bails to spare. Robin 
Martin-Jenkms, son of the 
BBC's Christopher, hit a 
career-best 63 in a sixth- 
wicket partnership with 
Keith Newell (52) as .the 
pair steadied the rocking 
ship after Sussex had 
slipped to 121 for five in 
pursuit of a 280-run win- 
ning target. 

Mi ddles ex have reached 
146 - for five in three cold, 
wet and miserable days at 
Canterbury. But the tame 
•has not been without Tts 
consolations for both sides: 
Kent's England Payers 
Dean Headley and Matthew 
Fleming both bowled well 
while Middlesex may have 
found a reliable opting 
partnership as the York- 
shireman Richard Kettle- 
borough (27) and the Aus- 
tralian Justin Langer (44), 
their new overseas player, 
put tin 73. 

lively seam-bowling by 
Chris Silverwood, Paul 
Hutchison and Darren 
Gough has put Yorkshire 
close to victory over Somer- 
set at Headingley. Somer- 
«et, needing 351 to win, 
-were reduced to 46 for five 

by the end of the third aay. 


Scoreboard 


. Of 


Britannic Assuranea 
County Championship 

[Final day] 

DBBVtHM V MOmtlailAIISHDIE 

Dwrtajr* Derbyshire f24pa] bt Mo Bkionain - 
shlre (2) by six wickets. 
MOTTWOKAaBHlRSi First famines 118 
(Doan 3-28, Aldrad 3-30)- 
Bnmma RrM InnJngs 388 (T A 
T watts 181, K M Krtkhsn 83, I D Blackwell 
S3; Evans 5-82]. 


UPDowmancKrBkwifaDeFrefl&a- 

P R Pollard c 3 b DeFreitas 

J E R OsJUan cOoan b Aldrod 

■P Johnson c KrMfon b Dean 

RT Robinson Ibw b Dean 

U Mzasi nor out 


CMTofteycbDaFrellM 

A Q Wharf Ibw b Cork 

IWMNoonbCork 


K P Evans c & b DeFreitas _ 
M N Bowen c Cesser b Cork . 
(b 1 .lbO.nbS 0 ] 


Total (113.2 oven). 


PWef w<dcatsz3. 12, 89. 95, T73.2S7, 
297.288,311. 

BowBnee DeFrettu 35J7-8-8&-*; Cork 
28-3-83-8; Dean 22-8-70-2; Atored 
22-8-41-1: Cssmt 3-e-MJ; Blackwell 

s-s-iva 


DO Cart b Evans 
A 3 Rodins run oat . 


I D Btackwnd b Bowen - 
PAJ OeFreflas norout . 

TATmatarunout 

K J Barnett not out ‘ 

Extras. * . — ...... 


Total (lor 4, &E oven) — ea 

Pel of wtefco rti 1. 1, 1.10. 

old wt tab M J Slater. M E Canar. tK M 

Krfkten.P Aktred. X J Dean. 

Bowen 3-0-13-1; Evens 
24-0-80-1. 

J C Beldentone and u J Harris. 


: (20pts) K Lancashire (3) by 

tarings 268 (A Fliotofl 
88. W K Hegg 59: MartrKlsntdna 3-CJ. 

:7WJ 


W G Khan Ebw b Ctappta 10 

MTEPetrcec&bAurtfai 30 

DJ Adams c Atherton b Marlin B 

N R Taylor Ibw b Austin *i 

RKRsonotout 1 0 

K Newell not nut O 

[MS. wt) T 

TS 


Total (tor 4 doe. 2BJ3 ovate) 

Rai of witnlrefwi 13, 24. 54. 7S. 

Md wot faafc |P Moore*. R B C Martin. 
Jenldns. J D Lewty, R J Klrfley, M A 
Robinson. 

■in ■ ling Martin 9-8-18-1; ChApple 
10-2-33-1; Austin 9-3-3-15L-2- 

LANCJUHURV 
eond bminae 


NTV 


M A Atherton not out. 
Extras (Bll. nb2> 


Total (tortfdst 7 overs) tt 

MdaotbuJ PCrawlBy. NHFarfarother. 
G D Lkqrd, A PUntoR. WK Kan, I D Austin, 
P J Martin. G CHappla, G Kaody. 

Adorns 4-0-324: RmS-O-^WL 


WGKhoiic Lloyd bKeedy 30 

M TEPrircacFsfatiroUKrb Manta — i 

D J Adams cFimtoab Chappie ■ 3* 

NR Tayter eLteydbAustta i* 

R K RsoeUoyd b Martin • 

KNaweUbKoedy “ 

RSCuanfavOaridnsbKaady w 

IP MoortHi not oot * JEO 

JD Lowry hKoady * 

RJKbUay i 


Extras (tt>7.nM0)., 


MO 


Total (tor 8. 77.4 ovan}— 

Pag ofttieketa* 1.83.82.88, 121.227. 
248,258. 

DU eat hast M A RoMnaon. 

—Wnw Martin iS-J-BI-Z: Austin 

18-3^7-1: cnaptae 15-1-33-1; FlIntoH 

Owr*ettfc???5trtBnnirt DR StiephenL 

No play, rabi 

The Ova* Surroy (We) ore 88-1 ta their 
Brat tarings ogata* »rt««pte«hlra (OJ. 

Other match 

7w t« Hampshire 384-5 dec (G W 

write ISO. J S Lansy 1171, M Reach 70). 
Oxfixd University 107-8- Rata Stopped 
ploy, Mated drawn. 


(Third day of four; today: 11 JJ) 
GUMfCaSTHtSmiE v QUUfCWIQAM 
■il aliufc Gtamocgan (21pts) bt Gloucester' 
stare («) by 141 run* - 
auusoHOANi First Innings 238 (A Dele 
75: Lewie 3-52). 

CLOUCGITHtSHIRB Flitt Innings 144 (S 
L Watkin 4-83). 


(ovamigtit: 108r1) 

SP James c Wright b Walsh 

A Dale c Wright b Walsh 


*M P Maynard c Russell b Lewis 

PA Cottey cWrtgMb Lewis 

QP Butcher b Lewie 

RDBCrnftb Lewis 


tADSwwcCunlMeb Lewis — 
S D Thomas c AHeyne b Lewis .» 

D A Coster tow b Welsh 

S L Watkin not out 


(Bi1.nb4)_ 
Total (402 overa). 


FaS of wfcfceks oo n b 108. 107.113.125, 
125. 125. 133. 138. 

■ u w ri t ll i Walsh 17-8-42-3; Smith 
7-2-18-1; Lewis MJM-48-8; Alleyne 

5 - 0 - 14 - 0 ; Ban 5-a-e-a 


N J T[sl nor c James b WBttln . 
R J CunHBe b Thomas 


THCHanax*cThomasb watkin ... 

A J Wright ibw b Thomas 

R l Dawson Ibw blhomaa 

*UWABaynac Shaw b Butcher 

fR C Rumen c Wandn b Butcher — 

MCJ Ball c Sub b Thomas 

J Lewis c James b Butcher 

AM Smith cCottnyb Butcher 

CAWsunnotewt — 

(ib 2 .wai 


Total (for, 29 J overs) a 

M elsfcMa 10, 10. 13. 18. 27. 48. 75. 
83. 33. 

BewNegi WaiMn 12-2-28-2; Thomas 
fl-S-37-4; Butcher 83-8-22-4. 

V A HoftMr and N T Piews. 


. MhWeses (Opts) lead Kent 
(?) oy 143 runs with tarn ihetinnJngs wick- 
ets standing. 

_j (ovsrtilght 11-0) 

R A KaHaborouglie Fulton b Fleming » 

JL Langer cFtdton 6 Fleming 44 

*UBRan^rakaaheMarshb Heed ley as 

MWGatUngc Fleming bPtilHIpe S 

O a Shan not out — '■ 

D C Nosh Ibw fa Primps 40 

Extras (fed, nb12) — 90 

14® 


Total (lor 5, 633 oven) 

Fba of Wliih.m 72.82. 118. 124,144. 

To trata R L Johnson. J p Hewtt. A R C 
Fraser, T F Bloomflekl 
SunSnip McCeotie 1 1-3-02-0; Headley 
155-8-32-1; Palal *-0-7-0; Ptil flips 
15-8-41-35 Earnam 1V4-1B-0; Fleming 
8-3-12-3. 

KSMTr DP Fulton. MJ Walker. CL 
Hooper, A P Wees, M A Eatham. G R Cow- 
drey. M V Fleming. A MarttkO W 
Headley. A P tatfaedan. MJ MpC^ie. 

- • J H Harris ond R Julian. 


WMIIblillW v DURHAM 

Durham (7pta) trail Warwtck- 
atara (7) by Z16 runs »hh 10 aaconcWn- 
rings wwmib WamUnfl- 

WARWtCXSHWai Fir* Innings 338 (N U 
K Smith 113. D L Hemp St Befls 5-68). 

DURHAM 

First MW (avemlgAC 292-7] 

p DCofltagwood IbwbGridlne ios 

M M Batts nos out A 

JWbodcFroWh Brown a 

SJ Harm Hone Frost hGkkflns T 

Extras (B3. lM.w4.nbB) Z4 

.30® 


Total (WL2ovors)__------ 

PM otertefcate ea rth 293.298. 
„jfla^Gid(6R9S12-fi-68-6; Brawn 
ffl-7-88-4: Ataee H-W4-0; Edmond 
10-1-32-0; Smith 18^-W^O. 

WAKWtCK&HfBS 
SMdlMdBap 


D P Oetler b Betts — 

N V KrigM b HarrriEOfl 

-SC Lera espeigattb wood 

D L Hempb Harmbofi 


T L Penwy c Rosaortiy b Wbod 
D H Brown b Wood 


N M K Smith b CoiUngwood 
tT Frost b Hernibon . 


M D Edmond cBprtgW 8 Phllllpe . — 


o 

*2 

13 

A 

a 

*7 

BO 


EfiH Giddins not out 

DA Altree Ibw bCoataflwo* 11 

Extras (tc.lb4.w6, B»4} 48 

■ u wBwp Bens 2-0-1 5- 1; Wood 
71-3-^74-3; Harndson 17-3-74-3; CollIrtB- 
woodA-Via-2; PWUBS 
UmphearKE Palmer and A GT 

wtittohead. 


UrORCBTHHMRE w BSSRX 

Easax (4pts) nan Wtarceater- 
■Mrs (7) by 41 runs with seven seoond- 
famtags wickets standing. 

BSSXx First Innings 257 (N Hussain 88, A 
P Grayson S3: Sharlyar 4-80K 
8HBHC 

(overnight: 320-8) 

S JRhodssc Rollins b DR Law 

S R Lampiu Ibw b Irani 1® 

RK Illingworth c Hussain b Cowan— ®1 
P J Newport c RoMnaon b Cowan — . 14 

A Shertynr not out 2 

Extras CUT. Ibia w2. nb28) 

Total (182 overal 448 

M of vriokats oonta 346, 3B8.439. 
■oolfcB. non 20.4-7-60-2; Cowan 
302-4-118-3: Irani 2B4-10-S4-1; Such 
38-12-83-0; D R Lew 14-2-78-1; Grayson 
31 JM 2-64-3. 


•PJ Prichard D LamplU. 


D D J Robinson Bmt b Lampitt 

N Hussain c Rhodes b Newport — 

SG Law not out - 

RC Irani not out. 


(b4, nb20). 


Total (for 3. 55 overa). 


Fafl of wMcefar 58, 87. 108. 

To bob A P Grayson. Ifl J RoUlns. P M 
Such, A P Cowan, M C ilott. D R Law. 
BoodBom Newport 15-5-38-1: Shertyw 
t 1-3-33-0: Lampta i3-*-24-5S Haynes 
Tt-3-38-0; Lottherdaie 3-0-14-0; Illing- 
worth 3-0-3-0. 

UnapirMB J H Hampshire end J F Steele. 


Somerset Hrt»l trail Vort- 
Stara (7) by 304 runs wttn live second- 
innings wickets standing. 

YORKSHDnb First Innings 383 (D Byes 
101. D Gough 89. M J Wood 52: M E Tres- 
cothick 4-82). 

PM > ,4tt (overnight 160-7) 

G D Roee c Wbod b Stamp 82 

ARK Pierson c Blaksy b White 47 

A RCsddlckB Gough — 7 

KJ Shine not out-.— — — — — A 
Extras (hi. Q>5. nbS) — 14 


Total (07A overs)..' 


•KtA. 257, 

_ Gough T8^-6-*8-3; Silverwood 
21-5-62-3; Hutchison 15-5-35-2: Whits 
12-3-as-T: Stamp 21-8-42-1; Vaughan 
7-2-13-0: McGrath 3-0-13-0. 


A McGrath cSrtJbCaddk *— —m 3 

MP Vaughan c Sub b Pierson — 37 

■D Byes cTrascothlck b Shine — 

M J Wood c Tlaner b TVescottack as 

C wime Ibw bTrascotMcfc 8 

B Parker c Harden bCaddtck 41 

J Biskay e Turner b CodtSck 13 

louanc Border bCadtflck 0 

C E W SDverwood c Turner 

bTrescot ri ck o 

RD Stomp not out—. i 

.ibia w6.nbl0) *7 


Total (for 9 dec. 55.3 overa) . 


11.105, 121. 145. 1*8. 
105. 186,202.204. 

4PM Hutchison. 

Shine 1 VI-63-1: Caekhck 

11- 3-3W; Ross T-i-35-0; Ftoison 

12- 3-34-1: TraecoiMek 105-3-24-3; Per- 
sons 4-0-14-0. 


*P D Bowler Ibw b Sough 3 

K A PareonscMcGrrthb Silverwood 1 
R J Harden e White b 8Uverwood — 4 

SC Ecdastone noloift-..-. 18 

1RJ Turner cBtakaybHutcMson — is 

ARK Pierson c A b Hutchison O 

M ETrascoiNck not out — O 

Extras (DM, nb2) « 

Toad (tar 5, 18 overs] 


PBA of wMcetee 4, B. 8, 43, 43. 
TehaliGDRose.ARCadrtck.PCL - 
Hoooway. K J Stane. 

i Gough 6-T-ev-i: SHvwwood 
5-5-12-2; HutSlson 4-3-6-i Write 
4-5-3-0. 

UU ftra A CUrttbon and B Laadbaarar. 
TT uas i w dontoti nia men t 

India 181 (Calms 3-26). Now 
Zealand 103-0 (C McMillan 69). New Zoe- 
lend won by four wiefcots. 

Storting today 

AXA UPE LJUUMlBi Dertiyt Derbyshire v 
NrtUnghwnerire (14J3L H e we r Sussex v 
Lancashire (17.0). 

8 A Cl 00000 sponsorship deal has (ailed 
id keep the Siam commercial director 
Adam Tarrant hi It® Job. Tarrant. 29. who 
secured a ons^earsaansoretao with the 
identity card specialist idemflam. has 
parted company with me county aHer only 
flvo months In Die post The Sussex chM 
executive Tony Pigoa said; Things have 
not worked out the way we hoped." 


PERFORMANCE 


THROUGHOUT ITS 


ENTIRE LIFE. 


THIS TECHNO TGY 


ON THE 




ll POLE POSITIL S. 


Wart to know what's making Bridgestone's Potenza lyre such 
a winner on the' FI circuit? Consistently high levels or grip. 
We've now developed this technology for the road and called H 
Extended Performance Optimisation. It's available for the first 
time with the Potenza S-02 Pole Position which offers no 
compromise performance, particularly in the wet and sets new 
standards of consistency throughout its entire life. Ultimate 
Tyre Technology that's quite simply streaks ahead. 

ZtnmaESTonE 

For your nearest Bridgestone dealer, please contact 

0800 716462 

(fen 9ax to ten vfebhjk Amrabj srrar 8 aB otter ikies. 
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Becker through to face Rusedski, page 1 3 
Jockey Club defends Aintree. page 13 


Tuesday 

Africans dominate Boston Marathon, P a 9g 14 
Champions power to three-day win, pagej!5_^^ 
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Hoddle’s 
message 
to the 
faithful 


G lenn hoddle is 

leaving nothing to 
chance in his build- 
up to the World Cap, writes 
David Lacey. 

Yesterday the England 
coach, revealed that three- 
quarters of his squad — 
among them -Arsenal’s Ian 
Wright left watching the 
training at ffisham Abbey 
for tomorrow's friendly 
against Portugal — have had 
consultations with- his feith 
healer Eileen Drewery. 

The middle-aged grand- 
mother, who is now part of 
the backroom staff, sug- 
gested that should things go 
pear-shaped in France, it 
will not be for want of belief 
“I don't know if the play- 
ers understand what she's 
doing." Hoddle said, “bat 
sbe saved two careers when 
I was at Swindon- People 
who ridicule this sort of 
thing have got closed minds, 
“It's got nothing to do 
with religion. It’s some- 
thing that has been around 
for thousands of years and 
other countries are way 
ahead of us.” 

PHOTOGRAPH: BEN RADFORD 


Fear over flood of Premiership imports 


Ian Ross on the PFA’s opposftion to more 
non-European Union players in England 


NGLISH football 
could become a 
dumping ground for 
low-grade foreign 
players if work permit regula- 
tions are relaxed this 
summer. 

The Premier League is 
pushing for a change in the 
legislation which controls the 
flow of non-European Union 
players into England. If it 
should win Whitehall ap- 
proval, every club in the Pre- 
miership would be entitled to 
a maximum of three players | 


from outside the European 
Union. 

The Premier League, with 
the backing of the Football 
Association, has been discuss- 
ing the matter with the Gov- 
ernment and a meeting of top- 
level officials will be held in 
London at the end of the 
season. 

Liverpool are one club rely- 
ing on a change in legislation. 
Under current rules non-EU 
players must play in 75 per 
cent of fixtures for which they 
are available throughout the 


season. The American Inter- 
national goalkeeper Brad 
Friedel and the Czech Repub- 
lic midfielder Patrik Berger 
have not played enough 
games this season to earn 
work permits to play at An- 
field after this summer. 

Crystal Palace’s Serb Sasa 
Curcic has married an 
English girl and does not 
need a work permit and after 
five years resident* players 
can apply for dual national- 
ity. a route being undertaken 
by Chelsea's Russian goal- 
keeper Dmitri Kbarine. 

To earn a work permit ini- 
tially a player from outside 
the EU must also have repre- 
sented his counfry at senior 


level in 75 percent erf national 
fixtures in the two years be- 
fore moving to England. 

But the Premier League's 
attempt to cut a swath 
through what it considers to 
be unnecessary red tape will 
be opposed by the Profes- 
sional Footballers’ Associa- 
tion which believes that a 
relaxation of the rules could 
cause untold damage to 


En glish football at both grass- 
roots and professional levels. 

“Certain proposals are due 
to be made but our position is 
that we feel there is a case for 
maintaining the criteria in 
their current form as opposed 
to relaxing them," said the 
PFA’s deputy chief executive 
Brendan Batson. 

“As far as I am aware we 
are now sucking in more for- 


There is a need to make sure it 
doesn’t reach such an extent 
that it dilutes domestic talent’ 


I eign players than any other 
country. There is a need to 
make sure It doesn’t reach 
such an extent that it dilutes 
our domestic talent" 

Scotland already employs a 
quota system but it is run on 
a national basis and 20 non- 
EU players are currently 
allowed work permits. In Eng- 
land the rules currently in 
place are widely regarded as 
unwieldy, complex and 
restrictive by Premier and 
Football League clubs. 

In an attempt to stop clubs 
signing players from football- 
ing outposts who have an in- 
ternational pedigree but who 
may struggle to adapt to life 
in this country, the Govern- 


ment insists that non-EU 
players are given contracts 
which place them among 
their club's highest wage 
earners. 

"These players should 
make a distinct impact on the 
game — they can't do that in 
the reserves," said Batson. "It 
is obvious that the Premier 
League Is now very attractive 
to foreign players whether 
they are from the EU or 
require work permits, - ’ he 
added. 

The Premier League's 
stance will win approval in 
boardrooms throughout the 
country. 

"We would be quite happy 
to see a quota system intro- 


duced; we would certainly 
favour it as being fairer to 
everyone," said the Everton 
secretary Michael Dunford 
yesterday. 

Several players have al- 
ready been forced out of 
English football after failing 
to satisfy the criteria. 

Among those to ha vo fallen 
foul of the legislation are 
Leeds United's South' African 
striker Phil Masinga, Liver- 
pool's Hungarian midfielder 
Istvan Kozina. Aston Villa's 
Nigerian midfielder Nii 
Lamptey and the Everton 
pair, the Nigerian forward 
Daniel Amokachi and foe 
Switzerland defender Marc 
Hottiger. 





Paul Weaver 


Take heart 
and take 
yourself 
seriously 

■■■HERE is a nasty notion 

■ that death begins at 40, 

■ which Nick Faldo's grim 
countenance after a 12-over- 
par 83 on the final day of the 
MCI Heritage Classic did little 
todi3peL 

Faldo has always borne a 
resemblance to the film actor 
Harrison Ford but latterly be 
has looked more like foe star of 
The Fugitive than of Star Wars. 

His six majors place him 
10th In foe pantheon and he 
has won more money than 
you could shake a mashle nib- 
lick at But he is currently 
finding it impossible to sink a 
putt let alone win a pot 


His final round at Hilton 
Head in South Carolina left 
him alone in last place on 300, 
five shots behind his nearest 
rival. It was his highest round 
in 219 PGA Tour events. 

He spent 45 strokes over the 
first nine; the highlight was 
when he achieved par on 
holes 10-14. There were nine 
pars, seven bogeys, a double 
bogey and a treble bogey, and 
from five greenside bunkers 
he got up and down only once. 
“Sorry, I'm a little out of it 
right now" was all he said. 

On the US Tour foe man you 
would once have chosen to 
putt for your life is ranked 
130th among putters and 132nd 
for sand saves. He has not won 
a tournament since his victory 
in foe LA Nissan Open 14 

months ago and he missed an 
18-inch tiddler in the recent 
Masters to miss the cut for foe 
second successive year. In 
seven US events this year his 
nam e has not appeared on the 
leaderboard and his best fin- 
ish was Joint lBfo in foe Play- 
ers Championship. 

Finished? Possibly. But I 
doubt it 

Faldo may have lost his feel 
around the greens and there is 
a theory that the Burners, 
Berthas, Whales and other big- 
headed drivers are making 
him look ordinary from the 
tee. But he should take heart 
from foe 58-year-old Jack 
Nicklaus. who was joint sixth 


flans! Ncrfa shield 
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in the Masters. Nicklaus won 
the 1986 Masters when he was 
46; Mark O'Meara won this 
year's at 41. The American Ju- 
lius Boros won the 1968 
US PGA Championship at 48, 
which makes him the oldest 
post-war major champion, and 
Hale Irwin (1990 US Ope * 

45), Lee Trevino (1984 U. \ 

at 44), Ben Crenshaw (It 3 

Masters at 43) and Ray Floyd 
i (1986 US Open at 43) have all 
shown there Is hope for the 
fortysomethings. 

Faldo, throughout his tra- 
vails, retains mostly an expres- 
sion of death-mask impassiv- 
ity, foe affected indifference 
you see on foe face of a seated 1 
snooker player while his oppo- 
nent compiles a century break. 1 

This multimillionaire could 1 
choose to be as lazy as a seal in i 
the sun. Instead he can be | 
found working his huge frame 
in the gym or hauling a bucket 1 
of balls off to the practice tees | 
(he has found success with i 
David Leadbetter but there are 
those who suspect he would I 

now run better Lead-free). 

T HIS is why, even in his 
darkest hour, he remains 
one of foe world's out- 
standing sportsmen and why 
even those who have no time 
for foe game retain a special 
awe for the man. 

My favourite Faldo remark 
came after he won the Million 
Dollar Challenge In Bophnth- 


atswana some years ago. “I 
asked my wife if she wanted a 
Versace dress, diamonds or 
pearls and she said no. When I 
asked her what she did want 
she said a divorce, but I told 
her I wasn’t intending to 
spend that much.” 

It was not only British golf 
which wore a sorry counte- 
nance at the weekend. So did • 
cricket and football The Eng- 
land cricket team are losing 
and without a captain. The 
popular choice appears to be 
Alec Stewart, which would 
probably finish off the one 
world-class player in the side. 

Meanwhile the England 
football manager Glenn Hod- 
dle wants to model his World 
Cup strategy on Arsenal and 
Arsdne Wenger, who is keen 

on agility exercises and on 
players mating their greens. 

But foe real reason why 
Arsenal are about to win the 
championship has more to do 
with Bergkamp, Vieira, Petit 
and Overmars, none of whom 
will be available to Hoddle in 
France. The broccoli is not 
doing much for Ian Wright 

The saddest news of an at the ' 
weekend was of the death of 
Denis Howell, the first and best 
minister ofsport He was taken 
seriously because he took him- 
self seriously. It is a lesson the 
likeable but fundamentally 
frivolous Tony Banks shnnlrl 
heed. Even in defeat nobody 
could can Faldo frivolous. 
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Across 

1 Good youngster, finally seen 
in action, became cheerful (9) 

6 Lowers the tone in an island 
resort (5) 

fl One enthusiast returned to 
tour army’s original canteen 
(5) 

10, tl Utteriydsfast.byai tilings 
— appreciating one ready to 
shoot bowler? (5,4,1,EL3) 


12,13 Rejected going to the 
Midlands (4,2,8) 

14 Minimising pollution without 
difficulty (7) 

15 Losing the scent, a doctor 
associated with Fleming 
Intends to backtrack (7) 

17 Sheltered areas, not hot? (7) 

19 Boast return of disreputable 
dub Is knocked on the head (7) 

20 See 3 
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M t , 2 5 State the truth — 19 
across best-known news- 
paper with misprint in 
heading p.3.4,2,3.4) 

28 Crossing the strands to reach 
a reef? (5) 

27 Nothing given approval in 
Kentucky? That’s crazy! (5) 

28 Onemayeasiy be caught— go 
for cameraman's technique (5,4) 

Down 

1,6 down Rich food cooked in 
can week ago? Wife's away! 
(5.4) 

2 A channel swimmer goes 
under a lot — sadly, in poor 
condition (2,1,3,3) 

3,20 Last chance before 
schooner should be aban- 
doned, if not sunk? (8-2,4) 

4 Yank led rioting — howto 1 
achieve maximum exposure? i 

ro 

5 Couturier, a graduate, 

provided window display (7) 

8 See 1 down 

7 Cringe, about to tuck into 
some plonk? (5) 

8 Curt assistant rapidly ' 
produced script (9) 

13 See 12 

14 Ships function properly — 
result of practical expertise 
PI 

16 FeeTrng 2 down, it's handy I'm 
so adaptable (9) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION *1,283 

18 Use cash, keeping it up, 
given regular allowance (7) 

19 Mostly delicate manoeuvres, 
in defence structure (7) , . 

21 Statement in support of ante 
on display? (5) 

24,23 Emergency signal 

extremely easy to cope wttr? 
( 4 .5) 


Solution tomorrow 

'3 Stuck? Then cafl our solutions ih« 
on 0891 338 238. Cafe coat 50p 
per minute at all times. Service sup-, 
plied by ATS 
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